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In one of the engagements fought by Garibaldi for the cause of 
Italian freedom, chance placed me near a young Volunteer, on 
whom, the distinguishing characteristics of high birth and social 
position, were strongly marked. None knew who he was, for 
he had joined under an assumed name. He asked me for a 
cartridge, as he had fired his last. At that instant a shell fell in 
front of us, and burst. On looking round, I saw him extended on 
the ground, torn nearly in half by a fragment. We hastened to 
his aid, but he, on seeing us, partly raised himself with one hand, 
and with the other, waved us to press onward, and not heed him. 
Then a bright light came in his eyes, and an exulting smile on 
his face, as, collecting his breath, he sang two lines of a song 
that thrilled through all that heard. It was a song to ^Freedom. 
At the last word, the blood, which had been gurgling in his 
throat, poured from his mouth, and he fell back — dead. A few 
hours after, he was buried, with a number of others, in a hole 
in the Earth. 
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THE PIECE OE LIMESTONE. 
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Bang ! bang ! whiz — z — , and thump on to the road fell 
a piece of Limestone. It had flown right over the houses 
from a quarry hard by, where the men were blasting the 
rock. The rapid flight through the air, and the shock of 
falling, so discomposed the good Stone, that it was some 
time before she could collect herself sufficiently to look 
about her. 

“Gracious me!” she exclaimed; “what an extra- 
ordinary place ! It is like nothing that could be even 
possibly conceived. I must have dropped off to sleep 
yesterday evening while looking at the red sunset, and 
some great change must have happened.” And, in truth, 
there had — for it was millions of years since the Sun last 
shone on her. “ Why, yesterday I was part of a Sea-Beach, 
and the warm Ocean Waves rippled about me, kissing me 
with their foam as they bade me * good night ; ’ and the 
graceful Fern Trees were singing their song of joy and 
thankfulness as the evening breeze passed by.” 

Now, the road in which the Stone lay was an ordinary 
suburban thoroughfare, with semi-detached brick houses 
on both sides, and each as exactly like the other as they 
possibly could be, except where here and there one had 
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a bow-window, or was stuccoed over to present a more 
genteel appearance. 

As the good Stone looked up at the regular shapes of the 
Houses with their long even courses of bricks, at the upright 
doors, at the windows with their square panes of clear glass, 
at the roofs with their rows of tiles, at the tall chimney- 
stacks, at the long lines of vertical garden-railings, each the 
same distance apart from the other ; a sense of awe mingled 
with that of exquisite delight came over her. For it was 
the revelation of a new mode of existence. She had newer 
before seen a straight line , or order of any hind ; she had 
never even imagined such things, — and she throbbed with 
ecstasy at the sight. 

“ Gracious me ! ” she exclaimed again ; “ what an extra- 
ordinary place, and what marvellous beings ! How lovely 
they look ! I cannot tell what to compare them to — they 
are certainly not Fish, nor Lizards, nor Rocks, nor Clouds, 
nor Plants. How I should like to speak to them ! ” So 
she tried to address them ; but in consequence of the awe 
that was upon her, she had to make several attempts 
before her voice could be heard. " Beautiful beings,” said 
she to the Bricks, " what are you, and where am I ? ” But 
no answer reached her. " They surely cannot be dumb,” 
thought she, "or perhaps such wonderful beings have a 
different way of expressing themselves than by mere 
sound. However, there is no harm in trying once more,” 
—so she repeated her question, this time in a little louder 
tone of voice. 

"Do you think we have nothing better to do than 
answer foolish questions to lazy people ? ” exclaimed the 
Bricks. “ You ought to be thoroughly ashamed of yourself, 
lying idle there in the road, while all around you are hard 
at work.” 
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Now, in the whole experience of the good Stone, never 
had she heard a single word of reproof, — in fact she was 
quite ignorant that there could be aught else in the world 
but sympathy and kindness ; and the harsh answer of the 
Bricks sent such a chill suffocating feeling through her, 
that the sharpest pain would have been a relief. She felt 
numbed and paralyzed,- and each little atom within her, 
that had been previously vibrating with happiness, tried 
to shrink closer to its neighbour, as if to escape the dread 
that was upon it. Ah ! and how many dear children are 
there, and grown-up ones too, who have not had similar 
feelings to that of the poor piece of Limestone at some 
period or other of their existence ! 

Now, the Bricks had really not intended to be ill- 
natured ; but having been hard at work all their lives — 
that is, ever since they left the kilns, beyond which their 
memory, of course, could not be expected to go — and having 
been accustomed to find everything else about them em- 
ployed, naturally disliked to see anybody leading what 
they considered a useless life ; especially when that person, 
judging from appearances, could be of but little account. 
For definite forms and regular shapes were regarded by 
the Bricks and their neighbours, exactly in the same light 
as education and social position are with us ; and the poor 
piece of Limestone seemed to possess neither the one nor 
the other. The Bricks, however, receiving no rough 
answer, as they had rather expected, and finding that the 
piece of Limestone remained quite quiet, began to think 
that the poor stupid creature lying there in the road 
perhaps ought to be pitied a little, as well as blamed. So 
speaking again, but this time in a milder tone, they began : 

“ Your questions, as we said before, are most foolish ones ; 
but as it seems you are really very ignorant, we may as 
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well tell you that we are Bricks — Brown Bricks — and that 
this place is the World, where we and our neighbours have 
got our proper work and our duties to do, and which we 
are trying to perform as best we can.” ! 

“ Thank you,” said the good piece of Limestone grate- 
fully ; “ but may I ask what is meant by work and duty, 
everything here seems so strange ? ” 

“ Wherever can you have come from ? ” said the Bricks, 
almost aghast at the question. “Why, look at us; day 
and night long without ceasing we bear the weight of all 
above us, and a heavy burden it is. We support the 
Floors, the Windows, the Roof, the Chimney-Stack, and 
everything else that needs our assistance. Then the Roof 
in its turn keeps us all from the rain ; the Windows let 
in the fresh air and the light ; the Floors enable human 
beings to open and shut the Windows ; and the Chimney- 
Pots are for ornament, and to let out the smoke when 
fires are lighted in the Winter to keep us warm inside. 
The Garden-Railings stand outside for our protection ; and 
in return we allow them to associate with us, and form 
part of our community. Thus, you see, we are alDlabour- 
ing for the good of one another. This is what is meant 
by work and duty.” 

“ How kind of you all ! ” said the poor piece of Limestone; 
" and may I ask what is the result of all your work ? Is 
there any end or purpose in it apart from yourselves ? ” 

“ Why, the result of it all is that there are Houses, and 
Houses form the Town or the World, which is just the same 
thing. And then there is the satisfaction of knowing that 
we are leading worthy lives, and that when we are old 
and worn out we shall be carried away in a cart to a place 
where we shall do no more work, and be able to rest for 
ever, as a reward for our labours.” 
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“ And the Houses ; do they work ? Are they able to bo 
of use?” 

“What a strange question/' replied the Bricks, and 
then a general titter was heard at the idea. “ Why, the 
Houses are only the form or shape that results from our so 
arranging ourselves as each to best be able to work for the 
rest, and receive most benefit in return. They are not 
things of themselves like us." 

“ Oh, how I wish I could be of help in the World and 
work with you all ! Do tell me in what way I can be of 
use. I should be very glad to do it without any future 
reward." 

“ Why, what good could you be ? " cried the Chimney- 
Pots in their hollow, sepulchral voices. They had been 
listening attentively to all that had been going on, although 
they had not as yet spoken. “ You have got no proper shape 
or form; you have never served your apprenticeship, or 
been trained to anything. You can know nothing." 

“And have not even beauty to delight the eye," sim- 
pered the Stucco from a neighbouring house, who was 
regarded by all as quite the fine lady. 

“ You must understand,” said the Bricks, “ that we have 
all had to go through a great deal before we were fitted 
for the present position we hold in the world ; we were not 
always the same as you see us. Once upon a time I 
believe we were a substance called clay, but our qualities 
would not let us remain long in that condition, so we 
became moulded into the shapes you see us. Then we 
entered the kiln, and every impurity was burnt out of us 
by fire ; when we emerged we had become imbued with a 
new and higher life, and were Bricks. The fire was our 
test of merit ; those that could not go through the ordeal 
cracked, and so were destroyed. Our work soon com- 
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,menced, for our principles would not let us remain idle — 
we found out what was wanted, and set ourselves about 
doing it as quickly as possible.” 

“ And did you do all this by yourselves ? ” asked the piece 
of Limestone, astonished out of mind at what the Bricks 
told her. 

“ Hardly; we had to make use of man sometimes. 

* Where there’s a will there’s always a way.’ ” 

“ Of course there is,” cried the Tiles, the Chimney-Pots, 
the Window-Panes, the Stucco, and the Garden-Railings ; 
and then they related the history of their lives, which, 
though differing in detail, were alike in principle to that 
told by the Bricks; and enabled each, when they had 
finished, to read a moral lecture to the poor piece of 
Limestone, accompanied, as such lectures generally are, 
with a certain amount of self-praise and superiority. 

“ How joyfully would I go even through fire, and have 
the risk of being destroyed, could some purpose but be 
found for me ! ” said the poor piece of Limestone, as the 
bitter thought came over her that she was a useless thing 
in existence ; and she beseeched the Bricks so piteously to 
tell her what she should do, that even they felt quite 
moved, and said they would speak to the Weathercock that 
stood on the church-steeple behind the houses. 

Now the Weathercock held the most exalted position 
amongst them all on account of his great wisdom ; his 
faculty of being able to turn completely round on occasions 
, gave him such an impartial way of viewing things ; and 
then, too, the unerring manner in which he pointed out 
the direction the wind was blowing, satisfied everybody of 
the correctness of any conclusions he arrived at. He was 
indeed specially gifted, for whilst other movable things had 
a tendency to bend or go in the path of the wind, he was 
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able to turn and face it, no matter with what force it came 
to prevent him. 

“Well,” said the Weathercock, in a tone of superior 
wisdom, after he had swung round once or twice, just to 
make it appear that he was engaged at the time ; “ well, 
before I can give an opinion, we must ask her to let us 
have an account of her life, and tell us what she knows.” 

So the poor trembling piece of Limestone told them of 
how she was bom of the sediment of the great Ocean, and 
once formed part of its bed, and after a time of its shore. 
She told them of the beautiful fishes and swimming 
creatures that lived in the waters; of the lovely corals 
that clothed the rocks, and which resembled living flowers 
whose petals were ever moving ; and she told them of the 
unknown lands, and the life beneath the sea. And then 
she spoke of the shore with its graceful ferns and stately 
palms, and of the wonderful tropical forests, with the 
strange animals, and brilliant flying insects that inhabited 
them. She spoke of the lofty mountains, with their jagged 
peaks clothed with white snow, and how down their sides 
dashed streams of molten stone like torrents of glowing 
crimson. And she spoke of the soft gentle Breeze that 
sang to them of far-off places, and whose song too was of 
things which all felt, though none knew how to express. 
She told them of the gorgeous sunsets of purple, scarlet, 
.amber, and gold, which permeated all that beheld with a 
soft, rapturous state of wondering pleasure, and filled them 
with a sense of infinite hope. She spoke of her happy, 
tranquil life, and of her dear friends, and of the blue sea 
waves ; which would steal gently up to kiss her and then 
glide away, leaving her breast covered with warm white 
foam, — and how she fell asleep last evening, and waking up 
found herself in the road. 
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“ You have indeed passed a wasted life if all you tell us 
is true,” said the Chimney-Pots. 

“ Why, there is really nothing practical in the whole of 
it,” said the Bricks. “ It is all about scenery, and ideas, 
and emotions, and such like things — all very interesting in 
their way, I daresay, but quite useless for the real life and 
work of the world.” 

“ You spoke just now of the beauty of the Trees and 

Forests,” said the Iron Railings ; “ for our part we cannot 

see anything to admire at all in them ; they are all crooked, 

^according to your account, and no two alike. Now, if you 

want beauty, there is Stucco. What could be more delight*- 

ful to look at, with her ornaments each formed from the 

same mould ? And then Stucco not only pleases the eye, 

but is of use too, for she keeps the bricks and faces of the 

houses dry and warm.” 

• _ 

“ No, no. You flatter too much,” replied the Stucco, 
much pleased. “ Real beauty consists in purity of outline 
and repose.” This she said as a return compliment to the 
Iron Railings, although she hardly understood the meaning 
of her speech. And then she continued : “ I could scarcely 
hold my tongue as I listened to the nonsense that was said 
about such common occurrences as the Sun setting and the 
Wind blowing. If that is the language in which every-day 
things we 'know all about are described, we can pretty 
well form our own conclusions about the rest of the story* 
What strange ideas of the beautiful the uneducated have, 
to be sure ! ” 

“ What is that dark patch I see you contain ? ” said the 
Weathercock to the piece of Limestone. 

“ Oh, that is the shell of a poor little sea-snail that 
crawled one evening on my breast and asked if she might 
lie there and die; so I caught a fern leaf that was floating 
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past, and covered the dear little thing over with it, and 
then I opened my bosom and let her quietly sink in, so 
that her last hours should be undisturbed.” 

“ No wonder you have never got on with such notions 
as those,” exclaimed the Weathercock, in a tone of voice 
that forbade any reply. “ If you had given but one thought 
for your future, you would never have burdened yourself 
with such rubbish as that for mere sentiment, and so 
destroyed your own purity, which you certainly have done. 
Why, who knows but for that you might one day have 
been able to go through the fire and become Lime, and 
perhaps have been made into Mortar ; then at last you 
might have been of some use, for you would enable one 
brick to stick firmly to another ; that would have been 
something worth living for. But now, there is no hope 
for you.” 

To this they all immediately assented, and discontinued 
paying any further attention to the Stone, regarding it as 
time thrown away; and became once more absorbed in 
their respective duties. 

Now the Road upon which the piece of Limestone was 
lying, and who had hitherto not broken silence, said rather 
suddenly in an anxious manner : “ There is a deep hole in 
me, close to where you are ; if you could just manage to 
turn over into it before this cart that I hear coming, 
arrives, I should feel so much obliged to you.” 

Whether the Stone, which was nicely balanced, did turn 
of itself, or whether the horse’s hoof touched it and so gave 
it a push, cannot be known, but certain it is that the Stone 
did tumble into the hole, and just filled it up. But oh, 
how heavy the cart was as it roughly jolted over ! The 
poor Stone felt every particle within her loosen, and she 
was forced to utter a ringing cry of pain. 
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“ Thank you,” said the Hoad after the cart had passed ; 
"that poor horse might have broken its leg if it had not 
been for you.” 

And a glow of satisfaction came over the Stone, as she 
thought that at last she had been able to be of use. 

But the cart almost immediately after slowly stopped, 
and one of the men getting down came to where the 
Stone was, and taking it out of the hole carried it to his 
companion. 

“ Here is the Stone,” said he. “ I have brought it so 
you might see the shell it contains. The hole is. a nasty 
place, and we must make haste and get some proper 
materials to fill it up with — something which will be 
better than this. ,, 

Then they drove along examining the Stone as they 
went. 

“ It is strange,” said the other man, “ to think a shell 
could have got in here. I suppose it is what is called 
‘petrified / ” And after looking at it for a time the men's 
curiosity seemed satisfied, and then they flung the stone 
away over the hedge of a field they were passing. 

“ How unfortunate,” sighed the poor piece of Limestone ; 
€t when at last an opportunity presents itself for me to be 
cf some use, it is immediately taken from me again. I 
shall never now get another ; ” and her spirit seemed so 
crushed with disappointment and with what she had gone 
through, that she felt she had hardly will or energy 
enough to keep the particles that composed her together ; 
and prevent them from crumbling away. But not a 
thought of regret ever came into her mind, that her 
kindness to the little sea-shell had helped to cause some 
of her trouble. “ Perhaps, after all,” she mused, “ it is really 
very wrong of me to lament so ; for the road will be 
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repaired with something more suitable and better fit for 
the work than I am, and so it will be the Jgainer. We 
must not wish our desires — however good and worthy they 
are — to be satisfied at the expense of others.” 

Now the field into which the Stone was cast was a field 
of com ; and the wheat-ears were standing proudly erect* 
looking up into the heavens ; though they would occasionally 
incline their heads in homage to the glorious sun when he 
broke through the clouds. And then a low pleasant 
rustling hum would arise, caused by the mingling of their 
voices as they greeted him. 

And the sounds caused the piece of Limestone to look 
up also. She had never seen plants like wheat before, but 
yet their voices seemed familiar, and recalled homely 
ideas ; and as she saw the bright delicate clouds clean cut 
as with a die, gliding in ever-varied shapes across the deep 
blue of the sky, she felt again in the presence of those 
who could sympathize with and understand her. 

“ Why, here is a piece of Limestone come amongst us ! ” 
said the Com joyfully. “ Good morning ! You are indeed 
welcome.” 

"And who are you that have such sweet cheerful 
voices, and hold your heads up so proudly ? ” asked the 
Stone. 

" We are Com, growing and ripening,” they answered. 
" When we are ready we shall be cut down and ground into 
flour; and so assist in our way to carry out the great 
design that pervades all existence.” 

" And are you, then, what is called of use ? 4 ” asked the 
Stone. 

" Of course we are, or else we should not be so happy, 
or stand so erect. But there is one thing we are much in 
need of, and not getting it, is a great drawback ; we want 
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a little more lime, and you can supply us with it. We 
know it is selfish for us to ask you to sacrifice yourself for 
our good.” 

“ You shall have it,” answered the Stone ; although she 
knew that what she promised might mean her end. 

And soon after a rain-shower fell, and as it beat upon 
her a thrill of joy went through the Stone. For it was the 
loving touch of an old friend that she felt. 

“ Don’t] you know me ? ” said the Bain. “ Don’t you 
remember the Ocean Foam that used to steal up and give 
you a soft kiss, ages and ages ago ? Ah ! you have not 
altered at all since then, neither really have I, although 
I have been many things, and seen many places. I have 
been a towering Iceberg sailing in the Ocean. I have 
been light Mist on the Sea. I have been a Black Thunder- 
cloud. I have been a savage Torrent, dashing over a 
precipice with a roar that resounded for miles around. I 
have been a quiet, still, romantic Lake, with a long 
history and traditions; and maidens with their lovers 
would come from far and wide to gaze upon me. I have 
been upon the tops of the highest Mountains, and 
descended from thence as a glacier. Ah ! so strong was I — 
they will never forget it. For I gashed out a path deep ' 
into their breasts and sides, hard rock though they were, 
as if I had been a moving river of solid steel. And then 
I have been soft Dew that did not even disturb the pollen 
of a primrose as I gently settled on it. And now I am 
Bain again, and to-morrow perhaps shall be Sea Foam, 
— and so we go on. But I have been talking about myself 
all this time, and not given you a chance to speak. Now 
tell me something about yourself.” 

And the good Stone opened up her heart to her old 
friend, and telling all her troubles asked for aid. 
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“ How foolish of you to have grieved so ! There is no 
real occasion for a single sad thought. But, ah, I see how 
it is, you have been listening to those Bricks and their 
neighbours. I know them. They are only fit for one 
thing, and have no capacity beyond it ; and so, like all 
small minds, living in a narrow monotonous circle of their 
own, believe that what they do is the sole object of im- 
portance in the world, and the one aim and end of all the 
work of Creation was their own present petty existence ; 
and that outside of their own little lives there is nothing 
that is good or worthy, except that which is subservient to 
their own needs. One day they will awaken to the truth, 
and I pity their sensations then.” 

And now a soft, pleasing, numbing sensation came over 
the piece of Limestone. For the rain, as it was beating, 
washed out and dissolved its particles into the ground ; 
all, except those that were about the part in which the 
Sea-Shell and piece of Fern were imbedded. For the 
silica in the shell had caused the particles of Lime around 
it to become cemented together. And the atoms of Lime 
were carried down into the soil, and then they were sucked 
in by the mouths on the roots of the Wheat Plants, and 
. then carried up through the stems until they came to the 
top, where they arranged themselves close to other little 
atoms that were awaiting them, and they became Ears 
of Com. 

And the wheat was cut down and thrashed ; and the 
ears of com were ground into flour; and the flour was 
made into a loaf of bread and baked ; and the loaf was 
bought; and found its way to the table of a great and 
learned Professor, that lived in a house with bow- windows 
opposite to the one that was stuccoed over. And the 
learned man ate of the loaf, and so the very atoms of 
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Lime that composed part of the piece of Stone that had 
lain in the road outside, now nourished his brain and 
formed part of it. 

“ Dear me ! ” said the learned man after his breakfast, 
“ how fresh and vivid my thoughts are this morning ! — how 
I long for a walk, — I really must go.” And as he passed 
out of his gate and looked up the road with its long lines of 
semi-detached houses, his mind began to run upon what 
changes time makes, and how different at that very spot the 
world must once have been. And then, full of thought, he 
shaped his course down the road, and strayed without know- 
ing it into the wheat-field ; and as he strolled through the 
stubble suddenly his eye caught sight of a fragment of stone 
lying half-buried in the mould, and he stopped. “ What is 
this ? 39 he exclaimed, taking it up. And as he looked at it, 
and at the Shell and piece of Fern, the blood mantled into his 
face, and his frame quivered with intense emotion. He felt 
that he was standing upon an ocean-shore with the warm 
waves breaking at his feet ; he could see the living creatures 
swimming and sporting about him ; he heard the splash, 
and saw the bright drops of water thrown up as some 
plunged beneath the sea — there were the tropical forests, 
with the great palm-leaves and fern-fronds swaying in the 
breeze; the dense, luxuriant vegetation half covered in 
places with water ; the snow-peaked mountains with their 
golden torrents, — all was there : it seemed to the Professor 
that not only was he living in its midst, but that every- 
thing was familiar to him. And he was right ; he had seen 
it all before without knowing it ; for part of the piece of 
Limestone had now become imbued with the highest 
power of mental consciousness, and it was the recollection 
of her previous existence, as she looked at what remained 
of herself, that now took the form of imagination in the 
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Professor’s brain. And the Stone dropped from the Pro- 
fessor’s hand, for a new light suddenly shone into his 
mind. “ Great Heavens ! ” he exclaimed, “ I see it alL 
Where that shell lived, and that fern grew, coal was being 
formed. Those vast tropical forests are buried close at 
hand, near the quarry where this piece of Limestone came 
from, and nobody has ever suspected it. What a marvellous 
thing that this shell and fern-leaf should have been so pre- 
served ! What a blessing and what a help it will be to us 
all ! ” And carefully taking up what was left of the piece 
of Limestone, the Professor wrapped it tenderly in his silk 
handkerchief, and so carried it home. And then he sent 
for all the learned and skilled men that lived in those 
parts. And after they had examined it, they went to the 
quarry where the piece of Limestone had been blasted 
from ; and pits were ordered to be sunk round about the 
place. And sure enough, before long they came upon a 
thick seam of coal. 

And now that coal was found, the town, that had hither- 
to been but a poor shabby place, became a rich and 
thriving city ; giving employment and means of comfort 
to thousands of poor people, who flocked hither from all 
quarters to earn a livelihood for themselves and families. 
For great manufactures sprung up, and these, too, by pro- 
ducing articles of necessity and comfort, at a far less cost 
than, formerly, by aid of the coal, enabled multitudes to 
supply their wants, who otherwise would fain have had to 
go without. So that not only was the town enriched, 
but the whole country, and even lands beyond, were 
benefited likewise. And all this resulted from a single 
act of kindness performed ages and ages back. For never 
yet was a* good deed or kind action done in vain ; it will 

bear its fruit — even though millions of years shall first 

o 
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elapse. But then, its effect will be commensurate with 
the time that it is supposed to have lain dormant. 

And many of the houses were pulled down, and stately 
and beautiful buildings rose in their stead. And in the 
finest of them all, in a room specially set apart, was placed 
the fragment that remained of the Piece of Limestone. 

And so, all the longings and yearnings of the poor Stone 
found a fulfilment beyond her utmost desire or imagination. 
But, alas ! she was ignorant of it all. 

The Bricks knew nothing of all this, neither did the 
Chimney-Pots, nor the Stucco, nor any of her neighbours ; 
having never bestowed even a remembering thought upon 
the Piece of Limestone that lay in the road, since the end 
of their conversation with her. * But they continued to go 
on as usual, and in the old way of thinking, and are doing 
so to this very hour, unless they have all been pulled down 
and carted to the rubbish-heap, in order to make room for 
a large public flower-garden, with green grassy lawns, and 
streams of running water, which was contemplated when I 
was last in the city, in order that children might have a 
place to romp and race about in the day ; and where hard- 
working folks could sit out in the cool of the evening with 
their good wives, and listen to the band playing some of 
our dear old homely airs. 

And every word of this story is perfectly true. I ate 
some of the bread myself at the Professors table, and that 
is how I came to know so much about it —for part of the 
story is my own history , 
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PART I. 

Of all the dreary sights in the world, there is nothing 
to equal that of the long wet streets when the wintry rain 
is coming ceaselessly down, in drops so fine and cold, that 
. as they beat against one's face, it is just like the pricking 
of sharp needles. The rows of gas-lights look blurred 
and watery ; but when you pass under them you see such 
a weird moving figure in the dripping pavement below, 
that you can scarcely believe it to be your own reflection. 
The dark houses are sodden with wet, and seem numbed 
with cold, while the puddles in the road, instead of splash- 
ing briskly up, or sending off merry little circles when the 
rain-drops fall upon them, do nothing but shiver and 
tremble all over. * 

t 

Then you begin to think of those poor people who have 
no home that they can go to, nor even know where to seek 
for shelter ; and you pray that Heaven may help them in 
their misery, for it is little succour they will get this night 
from their more fortunate fellow-beings. 

Some such thoughts as these must have been occupying 
the mind of a man who was walking briskly along, for he 
would look at the forlorn creatures that he passed, and 
then up at the bright windows of the buildings, when a 
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queer kind of smile came over his countenance. He wore 
a thick long overcoat, and as it was not quite buttoned up, 
you could just see what appeared like an evening dress 
underneath. There was nothing much else about him 
worthy of remark, and he had one of those familiar kind 
of faces, that we always seem to be meeting wherever we 
may be. He was evidently going to pay a visit, and seemed 
hardly certain of the right address, for occasionally he 
stepped up to a door, and after examining it for an instant, 
took a note-book from his pocket and looked inside ; when 
finding that the place did not answer to the description 
written there, he closed the book and walked on again* 

He had now almost arrived at the end of the street, and 
would soon have had to turn the corner, when he came to 
a house from whence was proceeding the sounds of music, . 
accompanied by a bustling, thumping kind of noise, like 
people dancing, while every now and then would be heard 
a hum of voices, as if many people began suddenly to all 
talk together. A party certainly was being given, and a 
pleasant one too it would seem. In fact it was the Hosts 
birthday, and he had invited all his old friends and relations 
to come and make merry. 

The Host was a worthy, kind-hearted man, who had once 
been poor. himself, and remembered well the time when 
the prospect of a good supper, in a warm room with cheer- 
ful faces around, would have caused him to feel glad for 
days beforehand. So now that he was better off, and had 
it in his power, nothing made him so happy as to see his 
old acquaintances enjoying themselves at his table. Not 
many of his guests, you may be -sure, were likely to keep 
away on account of the weather, although some had to 
come a long distance through the rain, and that too in 
their best clothes. 
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Now, this was the house that the stranger must have 
been in search of, for seeing some people about to enter 
he quickened his pace, so as to be able to pass in with 
them, and not give the servant the trouble of opening the 
door afresh on his account — for servants must be con- 
sidered as well as other people. 

The new-comers seemed to be on terms of very intimate 
friendship with the good people of the house, judging by 
the warm welcome they received upon entering the room 
in which the guests were gathered; for the Host and 
Hostess called them by their Christian names, and began 
making long inquiries after all the absent ones of their 
families. In fact, so taken up were they with them, 
that the stranger got quite overlooked, and was left stand- 
ing alone in the middle of the room* Now it is very 
embarrassing to be placed in such a situation, for one 
cannot get rid of an uneasy sensation that everybody is 
looking at you ; and the stranger seemed uncomfortable, 
gazing round to see if there was any familiar face he could 
go up and speak to, and finding none, appeared uncertain 
what he should do. But to his great relief, dear old 
Grandmamma, who was seated at the end of the room in 
her great arm-chair, and who kept smiling and nodding at 
everybody by turn, seeing the plight the stranger was in, 
beckoned him to come over to her side, and made little 
Frank get off his seat and give it up. 

Now, although the stranger appeared shy and retiring 
at first, yet, when you came to have better acquaintance 
with him, it was wonderful how entertaining he could be, 
and what a store of knowledge he possessed. Grand- 
mamma had never met with such a pleasant companion ; 
and when she told him about her ailments, and her last 
illness, he never seemed tired of listening ; and not only 
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that, but mentioned all the best remedies for getting relief* 
as well as a few she had previously thought were only 
known to herself and one or two others besides. And 
when he spoke it was with such sympathy, and so sensibly, 
and his ideas were so like her own, that Grandmamma was 
quite charmed, and said he was just the very friend she 
had long wished' to know. So she chatted away, telling 
him all her old stories, and of her doings when she was a 
graceful young maiden, and had handsome lovers come 
courting her — sometimes repeating the same tale over 
again, as old people like to do, in order to see if one has 
been really paying attention to what they have been 
saying. 

It was a pleasant homely party, just such a one that we 
feel all the better next day for having been to. The 
folding-doors had been taken down, and the two rooms 
made into one, which was decorated with red holly, laurel, 
and fir-branches, while a large bunch of mistletoe hung 
down from the ceiling, right over Grandmamma's head. 
And the little folks too had not been forgotten, for in a 
comer of the room stood a tall Christmas-tree, lighted up 
with coloured candles, and covered with beautiful toys and 
useful presents. A party was. a rare event in the lives of 
most of the guests, as you 'could easily perceive by looking 
at their clothes, which were often full of little creases, as if 
they had been packed away in a box for a long time. But 
this they little heeded, for they had all come determined 
to enjoy everything, and make themselves as pleasant as 
possible to one another ; so there was none of that stiffness 
and formality amongst them that one often meets with on 
like occasions. In fact they thought nothing of chatting 
in the most sociable manner to you, without any intro- 
duction, or even knowing your name. But something 
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after all was due to the kind Host in bringing this about ; 
for when he noticed any one that looked shabby, or ill at 
ease on account of their circumstances not being very 
good, he would go up, and patting him on the shoulder say, 
so that every one might hear, “ A glass of wine with you, 
Bob, for the sake of old times, and the many acts of kind- 
ness you did me then ; ” or it would be, “ Jack, here's to 
you [and your good lady ; may we have as many years of 
friendship to come as have already gone past." Then 
after these marks of distinction they forgot all about 
themselves or their appearance, and talked as freely as the 
rest of the company. 

“ Who is that quiet, well-mannered gentleman sitting 
next to Grandmamma ? " said the Host to his good wife. 
“ I seem to know him very well, though I cannot call to 
mind his name just now. But Grandmamma appears to 
enjoy his society. Look at her face, what a colour there is 
in it, and how bright her eyes are ! She reminds me of 
what she was like when I was a child.” 

■ 

And Grandmamma seemed to know they were talking 
about her, for she turned her head in their direction ; and 
she had that look upon her that you may sometimes see in 
aged people, when the beauty and freshness of their early 
days reassert themselves again in the face. For beauty, 
after all, is an aspect of the eternal soul, and though it 
may be hidden for awhile yet can never be really lost or 
destroyed. 

“ The gentleman is doubtless a friend of some of our 
guests, and accompanied them here,” answered the Hostess. 
“ He must be very amusing to interest Grandmamma so 
much; but I am afraid he is feeling rather dull having 
nobody else to talk to, for I have noticed that he keeps 
peeping into his note-book, and then glances round the room.” 
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“ He has doubtless got some good jokes and funny riddles 
written down, and is getting them by heart for supper-time,” 
said the Host ; “ but I will go over and see if I can be of 
any service, and tell him to make himself quite at home, 
for he must think we are neglecting him.” 

So the kind Host went accordingly. And Grandmamma, 
suspecting that he came to take her friend away, grew 
quite angry, saying that never since her young days had 
anybody taken so much trouble to make himself agreeable 
to her ; and she begged the stranger not to leave, 

“ We are going to have another dance directly — perhaps 
our guest might like to join in. It won t last very long, and 
I have found a nice partner for him,” said the Host, pointing 
to a pretty girl blooming with health and animation. 

But the stranger said with a smile that possibly she 
might not appreciate him like Grandmamma did ; and he 
much preferred remaining where he was. 

“ Poor man ! he looks anxious in spite of his pleasant 
manner,” thought the good Host, turning away. “ I am 
sure he has seen some trouble, though he tries to hide it, 
that would account for his being so retiring and considerate. 
I must ask him before he goes to call in another evening 
and tell us if anything is distressing him ; I might be able 
to help him.” 

And now the fiddlers struck up the tune of one of our 
merry country dances, and the guests, both young and old,, 
rose to take their places and range themselves in order. 
Even Grandmamma moved round in her chair to get a 
better view, and commenced knocking her stick on the 
floor to keep time with the music. Heigh-ho! Those 
dear old dances ! What curtseying and bobbing — what 
advancing and retreating ! Then up and down — round and 
round one goes ; you seem lifted off your legs and twirling 
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in the air. It’s truly delightful ! How can anybody look 
on and not join in ? Grandmamma got up ; she was very 
excited, for it was her favourite dance when young — the 
one she most excelled in. She left off knocking with her 
stick and commenced patting the floor, first with one foot 
and then with the other. She would have given anything 
to be able to do just one turn ; when all of a sudden little 
Frank, who had espied her, left his partner, and catching 
hold of Grandmamma’s waist, away he went with her, and 
before the good dame could collect herself she was spinning 
round and round the room. It was no use resisting, and 
really now she hardly had any wish; everything came 
back quite easily ; her feet fell into the old steps ; her age 
and infirmities were for the moment forgotten, with fifty 
years beside. She straightened herself up, and moved 
with her former elegance — there was not one that danced 
so gracefully. Faster, faster seemed to go the music; 
quicker, quicker went the couple. They had now nearly 
the whole room to themselves ; for most of the guests had 
stopped to watch them, and stood clapping their hands 
with astonishment. Nobody applauded more than her 
friend who had been so attentive ; the sad expression was 
gone from his face, and he looked the merriest of the whole 
company. When the music ceased, and Grandmamma, 
having dropped her curtsey to little Frank, was being led 
back to her arm-chair, the stranger watched until she got 
well under the mistletoe ; then slightly bending down he 
took her in his arms and was actually going to give her a 
kiss. But Grandmamma, flushed and excited, imagined 
herself a girl again, and indignant at the liberty that was 
being taken, gathered up her whole force, and gave 
him such a box on the ears that he quite staggered, 
and the book he held in his hand flew half-way across 
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the room, right into the fire-place, with all its leaves 
open. 

Quick as thought, a beautiful maiden, who was standing 
at the back unobserved, glided quickly to where the book 
was lying, and picked it up. Then touching the stranger 
on the shoulder, she said in a low voice, “ Death, take your 
book. And what brings you here this night ? ” 

Death — for indeed the stranger was no other — made a 
low bow to the maiden, and said that everything was made 
out in proper order. 

“ Then come on to the landing and show me,” replied 
the beautiful maiden. “ It will be more convenient there 
than in this crowded room.” 

And Death followed her out of the room. 

The company did not seem to notice the stranger leaving,, 
nor in fact had they seen the blow that Grandmamma gave 
him in their struggle, for it was all so quickly done. They 
saw her arms move wildly about, but as she had suddenly 
come over faint, and her heart for a moment ceased to beat, 
it was put down to over-exertion in dancing. 

Grandmamma, however, soon recovered, and was after a 
short time quite herself again, only she looked a little 
flurried; as of course you would expect, after such an 
encounter. 

But who was it that Death paid such respect to, and 
followed out of the room ? You shall learn. 

In every house a beautiful Being takes up her abode, 
and her whole care is for the welfare of those within. 
i Although she is ever with us we never see her, and well it 
is that we do not, for so lovely is she, that did we but catch 
a single glimpse of her form, no earthly maiden would ever 
please us more. And this lovely Being goes by the name 
of the “ Home Spirit.” But though we never see her, yet* 
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there are times that we become conscious of her presence. 
When, for instance, we are writhing on our bed of sickness 
in helpless agony — with terrible pain doing what it lists 
with us — pain, which seems to take a fierce delight in 
being pitiless, and afflicting us with unnecessary tortures. 
Then, when all hope of relief is gone, and we writhe in our 
despair, we often feel a soothing influence near, which 
seems to sympathize with us in our agony, and aids us to 
withstand our merciless foe. It is the Home Spirit that 
so succours us ; and what is more, she will take care that 
for every suffering we endure, justice shall be rendered 
back to us, and that Pain himself shall give an account for 
every pang he has caused us. And again, when the one 
that has been most dear to us, lies dead in our presence — 
he that was so kind and gentle, and whom of all others in 
the world we could spare the least — perhaps the only one 
who had ever cared for us. And we pray until our heart 
seems to break — but all in vain — that he may he allowed 
to be with us again just for one hour - that we may kiss 
him once more, and tell him how much we love him, and 
how repentant we are that ever we did him wrong, or 
caused him grief. Then it is the Home Spirit whispers 
kind words of consolation, bidding us not repine, for the 
dear one is now so happy that it would be cruel of us to 
wish him back again on earth, merely for our gratification. 
And not only of our pain and our sorrow, of our troubles, 
our misfortunes, and our temptations, does the Home 
Spirit take heed. But she also writes down an account of 
every good deed we do, and every kind word we say, that 
they may not be forgotten. And when Death comes to 
claim us, she hands him the list to take with him, so that 
when we have to render an account of our doings, it shall 
not go 'all one way against us. 
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But sometimes the Home Spirit finds the people in the 
house she has come to protect, leading bad and selfish lives. 
Perhaps are hard, and uncharitable, or quarrel and fight 
amongst themselves. Then, when all warnings are unavail- 
able, she takes her flight to the glorious place from whence 
she came. And sooner, or later, woe befalls that house 
and all therein. 

" Now, Death ” said the Home Spirit, as soon as they 
were on the landing together, “ tell me what brings you 
here, and on such a night too ? ” 

And Death, holding out his book, said, he had called 
for Grandmamma. Her name was written therein among 
those whom he had to take back with him. 

“ Then you might at least have chosen a more fitting 
time,” answered the Home Spirit, “ and not come upon an 
occasion like this, when all these poor people are so happy 
together. It is very hard of you. And never even to give 
me so much as a hint when you might be expected.” 

“ Grandmamma has had her warning,” said Death. “ Has 
she not been ailing some time ? ” 

“ And how were we to know it ? Why, Death, you have 
warned some folks twenty times, and have not yet come 
for them after all. I think you might wait until you are 
this way again; Grandmamma shall be ready then, I 
promise.” 

“ It is impossible,” replied Death with a sigh. “ Her 
allotted time on earth has come to an end, and she is to 
return ; every preparation is being made to ireceive her. 
I must do my duty.” 

“ I am quite tired of hearing that word c duty / 99 exclaimed 
the Home Spirit, stamping her foot angrily. " It is always 
mentioned as an excuse, when the strong wish to wreak 
their will upon the weak, and when power is being harshly 
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used towards those who cannot resist. But remember there 
are two ways of doing one’s duty. There is the harsh and 
inexorable method, when no thought is taken of the suffer- 
ing that is caused ; and which in the end defeats itself, as 
cruelty always does. Then there is the more merciful one, 
when every circumstance of the case is taken into consider- 
ation, and you do what is required as leniently and tenderly 
as possible. This last is the best, for it answers its purpose 
the most surely. You, Death, prefer the first method, I 
perceive.” 

As the Home Spirit spoke, she raised her eyes and 
looked into his face; but when she saw the sorrowful 
expression that it wore, she took hold of his hand and said 
gently, “ Forgive me, kind Death, for wronging you ; I 
know full well what a gentle, good friend you are, and how 
it pains you to be the innocent cause of so much grief in 
the world. But when anybody like myself lives for a time 
on Earth with Human Beings, one cannot help getting a 
little into their ways of thinking and feeling ; and it is 
surprising then how different we begin to view some 
matters, from what before we were accustomed.” 

“ I would have willingly waited a short time longer for 
Grandmamma,” said Death, “ if I only had had a good 
excuse. They appear worthy people here, and my doings 
will seem but a sorry return for the hospitality I received.” 

“ No, Death, I know you cannot help yourself,” replied 
the Home Spirit ; “ and I will not detain you more. Show 
me your authority, and then you may take Grandmamma 
as soon as you please. I have the list of her good doings 
quite ready. You will find it rather bulky to carry.” 

“This is very strange,” thought Death, as he turned 
over the leaves in his note-book, for he could not find the 
place he wanted. “ I am certain it was here an hour ago 
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— name, age, and full description. Then he went through 
the book again, but this time more carefully, and marked 
each leaf as it was done with, lest two might have got 
stuck together. But no; there was nothing that could 
•exactly apply to Grandmamma. A look of surprise and 
relief came over him, as he said, “ Why, I have come to 
the wrong house after all, and mistaken the description of 
some one else for Grandmamma.” 

. “Death! Death!” cried the Home Spirit; “what do 
you mean by frightening us all in this way ? No wonder 
Grandmamma boxed your ears so soundly ! ” 

“ I must make amends,” said Death. 

“Then promise not to call again for anybody living 
here, without letting me know a year beforehand that you 
are coming, so that we may be prepared.” 

“ Yes,” said Death, making ready to depart ; “ if it can 
be so managed, you shall have at least twelve months’ 
warning.” 

“ Would you like to wish Grandmamma ‘good-bye ’ ? ” 
said the beautiful Home Spirit. 

“ No, no,” answered Death, smiling ; “ I have other 
business on hand, and must be off.” 

Just then the door opened, and they could see dear old 
Grandmamma rise from her seat and make towards them. 
She no longer leant upon her stick, but carried it in her 
hand, and shook it in the direction of where Death was 
standing. And the Home Spirit quickly helped him on 
with his overcoat ; for he was in a hurry. 

“ Farewell, good Death,” said she, letting him out ; “ I 
shall keep you to your word.” And Death departed on 
his way. 

No sooner was the street-door closed than the Home 
Spirit tripped up the stairs, and into the room among the 
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guests. The candles had just been blown out, and the 
children were hurrahing and jumping with glee, for a 
large bowl of snapdragons was in full blaze upon the table ; 
and every time a little hand tried to raise a plum it came 
away enveloped in dancing flames. The Home Spirit 
threaded her way between the little folks, and then made 
straight towards the fireplace ; there, lying just behind the 
scuttle, was a piece of paper covered with writing. It 
looked like a leaf that had got loose, or been tom from 
some note-book. The Home Spirit picked it up, ran her 
eye for an instant over it, and then, without more ado, 
popped it between the red-hot coals. 


* 


D 
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PAKT II. 

Death., when he left the house, took the turning to the 
right leading through the squares, and then crossing the 
road, went down a side-street, which brought him to the 
park gates. The night seemed to have got even more 
inclement as it 4 grew later, or perhaps coming out of the 
warm house made it appear so. Death buttoned his coat 
tightly; and put up the collar, for he had some distance to 
go. A vehicle would occasionally pass, and the driver, 
taking him for some ordinary wayfarer, asked if he wished 
to ride; but the poor horse always seemed to recognize 
who it was, and would look wistfully after him* and some- 
times whinney when the driver, receiving his answer, drove 
off. Once an old crippled man stopped him, and begged 
a light for his pipe ; but before Death could reply the 
man for some reason quickly hobbled away out of sight. 
Death’s road lay across the park ; but when he got inside, 
the great open space looked so dark and melancholy, and 
the chill, damp air made one feel so lonely and despond- 
ing, that he retraced his steps, and took instead the road 
that skirts the side. It was a little out of the way, but 
then he could make up for that by walking faster — for 
Death does not always prefer the most uninviting places, as 
some suppose, but will, on the other hand, often purposely 
avoid them. 

The thoroughfare that Death was now in, had houses 
upon the one side only, the other was bounded by the 
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park railings. None but very rich people lived in it, and 
the mere fact of residing in the place was recognized as a 
great mark of distinction. Many of the buildings were 
very large, with gardens behind; some were of more 
moderate dimensions, and contented themselves with back- 
yards only; while others were huddled and crammed 
together, having perhaps but one window to a floor ; but 
this mattered little so long as they managed to squeeze 
themselves in somehow, and form part of the same society 
as the others. Yet, however different in size and aspect 
the houses might be, to strangers they all presented a hard 
and inhospitable appearance. They seemed to keep saying, * 
“ What have you to do with us ? — and what have we to do 
with you ? ” — and the smallest of them showed it the most. 
They looked as if they would even grudge one shelter 
under their porticos from a passing shower of rain. 

Death walked along, taking but little notice of them, 
for he hacf no immediate necessity of paying any a visit ; 
when his attention was attracted a little way in front by 
an awning that stretched across the pavement, and under- 
neath which had been unrolled a strip of red carpet; 
while from a string of carriages which kept drawing up at 
the curb alighted gaily-dressed ladies and gentlemen. 
Death was about to pass under the awning on his journey, 
when one of the men-servants hastily came down the steps 
of the mansion, and pushed him rudely on one side, bidding 
him stand back until the company had passed ; or else, if 
he were in a hurry, to walk out in the road. Death at 
once drew back without saying a word, and stood by, 
looking on, but apparently taking no more interest in the 
scene than any ordinary spectator would do. 

While so engaged, a low, weak moan met his ear, and 
he peered around in the darkness to discover from whence 
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it came. A wretchedly-clad woman was holding on to 
the railings in front of the house. Her thin clothes hung so 
clammily about her form that you could trace the shape of 
her limbs beneath them, like some marble statue in which 
the sculptor shows both the folds of the drapery and the 
contour of the body. The rain streamed down her white 
face into her bosom. She was wet, cold, and starving, 
yet the beautifully-dressed company exercised a strange 
fascination over her, and she stared hard at them with 
eyes that were unnaturally bright and piercing. Who 
could she be ? — or from whence did she come ? Heaven 
knows ! Perhaps she had been a great lady herself once 
upon a time, or possibly nothing but a poor sempstress at 
her best. It was impossible to discern, for misery soon 
rubs out the marks that distinguish one grade of rank 
from the other, and engraves her own lines on the counten- 
ance in their place. But how is it she remains thus, in 
such fearful weather, perishing with hunger ? Why had she 
not begged for shelter and food, where such plenty and 
feasting abounded ? Ah, she knew too well how useless it 
would have been — a coarse rebuff or a cruel insult would 
have been her only answer. Death stepped quietly up, 
and placing his hand upon her arm, said a few gentle, 
kind words. The woman started, looked at him in an 
eager manner ; then with a sudden shriek, as if of recog- 
nition, gave him kiss after kiss. 

“ My lover, my lover ! ” she cried. “ Oh, where, where 
have you been all this time ? I knew you would come 
back to me again.” Her very soul seemed to come away 
with her words, so intense was her emotion. 

Death waited for a moment, then tenderly removing 
her arms, softly disengaged himself from her. He turned 
away, and walking straight up to the house, gave a fierce 
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double knock. Death was now so completely altered in 
appearance that you would never have recognized him as 
the same person we saw a few moments back. He was 
now tall, with a high-bred, half-military appearance, and 
with a calm, haughty manner about him — anybody could 
see he belonged to one of the best families. 

The door was immediately opened by the very servant 
who so rudely pushed him ; but he now carried one of his 
arms — the one that touched Death — painfully, for it had 
suddenly become inflamed, possibly from the cold. 

Death walked in with as much self-possession as if the 
house belonged to him. He gave no name, and his aspect 
so awed the man-servant that he bowed him up to the 
drawing-room in his most obsequious manner — he took 
him for some great nobleman. 

“ Tell your master that he is wanted,” said Death, when 
he found that the person he sought was not there. 

The man did at once as he was bidden. Now, the rich 
Host had invited two sets of guests, — one for the banquet, 
and the other for the ball which was to follow. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that Ijie visitor belonged to the latter 
class of guests, and had come before his time ; so he 
merely said “ very well,” and thought no more about it. 

Death finding his summons was not attended to grew 
impatient, and making his way down to the dining-room, 
strode in. 

The rich Host was seated at the end of the table, and 
was in great spirits; his face wore a continued smile of 
satisfaction. For men and women of high birth were 
gracing his board ; people whom not long before he would 
have felt honoured if their clothes had but touched his 
garments as they passed him in the streets. And here 
they were, treating him as an equal, and guests in his 
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own house. The long wish of his heart had been fulfilled, 
and life at 'last seemed to be holding out years of power 
and enjoyment for him. The Host was what is termed a 
self-made man. He had concentrated all his faculties and 
gifts into the one solitary direction of getting money, and 
as he had let nothing swerve him from that object he had 
succeeded in his desire. He had been aware that there are 
far more work-people than there is employment for, so- 
he paid them when they toiled for him only just sufficient 
wages to keep their miserable lives dragging on — knowing 
they dare not leave him, else they would be almost certain 
to want before they got other work ; and besides, many had 
little ones depending upon them, and however much they 
might brave to suffer themselves, yet they shrunk from 
hearing their children crying out with hunger. So he 
always chose, when [he could, those workers who were 
married and -had families, that he might have a firmer 
grip upon their lives, and get their labour for as small a 
price as it was possible to pay. Utterly indifferent to 
human suffering or misery, so that he gained his end, and 
stifling every twinge of conscience with such proverbs as 
“ Buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest,” 
he actually looked upon himself as a very worthy and 
meritorious person. He had at length risen to the posi- 
tion he occupied, he had bought the grand mansion 
he set his heart upon, and this night was to be the 
house-warming. 

Now his guests, although they sat at the table, cared 
nothing for him. The Host was rich, and they thought 
he might be made of use. How he got his money was 
nothing to them. So they came to eat his good dinners, 
and held him and his family up to ridicule when they left 
his doors. As Death entered, the company were in the 
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height of animation, and the conversation was at its best. 
The ladies were bursting out into shrill little laughs as 
they listened to the amusing conversation of some of the 
accomplished talkers present ; for the wine had been going 
round, and the dinner had just reached that stage when 
the guests began to experience a sensuous pleasure pervade 
them, and felt for the time satisfied with themselves and 
all things in the world ; and that the good things of this 
life were after all the chief aim to live for. The room 
was ablaze with soft yellow light from hundreds of wax 
candles ; the table was covered with massive gold plate, 
and delicious fruit; choice flowers and rare hot-house 
plants were clustered in every vacant space ; gentle music 
filled the air ; and the voices of the guests, as they spoke, 
insensibly rose and fell in cadence to the sweet melodies 
that softly fell upon their ears; while outside, gaping 
through the Venetian blind of the window into the room, 
was the dead workwoman, her fingers clutching the wet 
railings, and growing as cold and rigid as the iron in their 
grasp. 

As Death walked round the table behind the company 
a chill seemed to creep up the back of each one, and you 
might have noticed the ladies give their bare shoulders a 
little shiver — and utter a half-suppressed Oh ! It was like 
a cold stream of air upon them, and several looked round 
to see from whence it came; but strange to say nobody 
appeared to notice Death, although he passed so close. 
He walked to the warm blazing fire, and leaning his back 
against the marble mantelpiece, folded his arms, and with 
a fierce scowl watched all. And now a sudden stop took 
place in the conversation, as I daresay you have noticed 
it will sometimes do from no apparent cause, and every- 
body for the moment seemed undecided what to say to 
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start it afresh. The Host grew uneasy. T At this juncture 
one of the guests, who intended to try and borrow some 
money of the Host before the night was over, seeing how 
matters stood, proposed his health, and spoke of him .as 
one whom not only his friends, but the whole country we 
live in, might well be proud of, for he had unaided raised 
himself by his own exertions to the proud position he now 
occupied. Then the rich Host, with a look of conscious 
merit upon his face, rose amid the applause that followed 
to reply. This was the moment of his whole life that he 
had so long and so anxiously looked forward to. For 
years the speech he was about to utter had been prepared, 
and many and many a time he had pictured the scene 
before him. His crowning hopes were realized, and now 
he was to be rewarded for his sacrifice of everything noble 
and human in his nature. He looked around at his com- 
pany and smilingly his lips began to move ; but before a 
single word issued from them he suddenly started as in 
horror; his face turned livid ; the glass he held dropped 
from his hand, the red wine staining the white cloth with 
a quick-spreading crimson patch. With a rush like the 
whirlwind Death had sprung upon him, his hand clutching 
his throat, and so fiercely, that the sinews of his wrist 
stood out like cords from about it. With a gasp and a thud 
the wretched man fell heavily backwards on to the floor, 
with Death upon him. He lay still for a moment ; then 
his eyes opened, and his face became fixed into a look of 
agonized terror when he saw the visage close to his own. 
He was face to face with Death in his most awful aspect. 

“ Mercy, mercy ! ” he faintly gasped. 

But Death only placed his knee upon the man’s chest 
in answer, that his life might ooze out the faster. 

, Where was now the Home Spirit ? For the rich man’s 
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name was not down in Death’s book. Alas ! alas ! there 
was none. She cannot live in a house such as this. So 
Death knew he could do as he list. 

“ Quick ! ” said Death, standing up and grasping the rich 
man’s arm, who was forced to rise also. 

How strange everything appeared to him now ! The only 
true living people present were Death and himself. The 
guests, the furniture, the room — everything that we con- 
ceive to be substantial and solid — seemed to be but shadowy 
objects that had formed part of a night’s vision, and which 
never had had an actual existence, although at the time 
he believed them to be so real. He felt as one does when 
we half wake out of a dream, and think that by closing our 
eyes we can bring back the scenes and persons that peopled 
it ; and we wish the dream to go on, although we are aware 
of its unreality. But the rich Host knew how he had 
acted his part in his dream, and that he would be judged 
accordingly. And, oh ! the awful feeling that comes over 
one then. 

“ Death, Death, spare me ! ” screamed the wretched man. 
“ What have I done more than many others that you should 
take me before my time ? I have always paid everybody 
their legal due ; I have broken no law of the land ; I have 
worked hard all my life.”* 

“ You have broken higher laws than human ones,” replied 
Death savagely. “ A man may keep inviolate every law of 
his country to the very letter, and yet be an infinitely 
worse and more degraded being than another who has 
sinned against every one. You shall be treated as you 
have treated others, even though you have been just to 
them according to the world’s notions.” 

“ No ! no ! ” cried the horror-stricken Host, whose eyes 
were now really opened, “not that — not that. I have 
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indeed been wrong and selfish, and harsh and cruel. I 
have failed in all I ought to have done ; but give me a 
short time more to live and I will make up for all. I will 
restore every penny I have made to those who ought justly 
to have shared it. I will spend the remainder of my life 
in promoting the welfare of those I have been so hard 
with.” 

“ That is what most of you say when you think the last 
hour has come,” replied Death ; “ and if you do get another 
chance you go on again exactly the same as formerly; 
whereas, if you die you think all the wrong you have done, 
and from which you may have derived great earthly benefit, 
will be overlooked, because when your injustice can no 
further avail, and the penalty is about to be demanded, 
you make craven vows of repentance and regret. Mankind 
are very simple,”— and Death gave a grim smile. 

“ Tell me then what to do to prove I am in earnest, and 
I will do it. Death, you have come before my time is 
really over, and I am entitled to a little mercy. All I ask 
is, that as I have not yet lived out my allotted life, I may 
have one opportunity to try and retrieve the past, and be 
the means of producing some happiness to others before I 
go ; and I can do it if you spare me. Should I fail, you 
can get me again at any time, and that you know.” And 
the rich man implored so beseechingly that Death paused 
for a moment, for there was a show of justice in what he 
said. 

“ Well,” replied Death, relenting a little, “ if you can 
find me a surety for what you promise, I will spare you 
for a time ; but not without.” 

“ How shall I get it ? ” asked the rich man. 

u Question the souls of your relatives and friends, you 
can easily do that now ; find if any one would be willing 
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to stake their existence that you will faithfully carry out 
your promises/' answered Death. 

“ If that is all,” said the rich Host, “ I shall have no 
difficulty in getting several, if you require it.” 

Then the soul of the rich Host went up to the dim 
shadowy forms in the room. They were his late guests. 
Some were in a group about his body ; some were standing 
from the table expressing to one another their annoyance 
at such a catastrophe happening at just that time ; and 
some were lamenting that they had not accepted another 
invitation in lieu of this one ; but all showed that they felt 
more or less cheated by the man dying, and regretted the 
time as wasted they had spent in his society, and were 
thinking they would get away from the house as quick as 
they conveniently could, and give the cold shoulder to any 
of the family ,if they presumed to try and renew their 
acquaintance after. And as the soul of the Host mingled 
amongst them, and saw in their true light the feelings they 
had for him, he shrank from putting the question, for he 
knew how futile it would be. Then he made to his wife and 
daughters ; he was certain they would respond to his appeal. 
They were weeping, and appeared in the greatest grief. 
But the Host's soul could perceive their inmost thoughts. 
His wife was thinking in her heart that she was still young, 
and was now free to wed an old lover she was once very 
fond of, and was wondering whether her husband had left 
her enough money for them to live in a fine house when 
they were married. And the daughters were thinking 
that they were very sorry indeed, but that Providence 
knows best in all things — and that when they went out to 
parties in the future they need not be ashamed of their 
father’s manners, and everybody would seek their society, 
for they were sure to be rich heiresses. And the soul of 
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the rich man was broken. There was not a living being 
in the whole world that he dare even ask. 

“ Death," he said humbly, " take me ; I can never feel 
more wretched than I do now.” 

But just as Death was hurrying off with his prey tight 
in his grasp, he heard a slight rustling noise ; and lo ! there 
in front of him stood a beautiful Lady. 

"Who are you ? ” said Death imperiously, for he knew 
there was no Home Spirit in the house, and he was in no 
mood to be delayed. 

" I have come to be this man’s surety,” answered the 
Lady sweetly. Then going close to Death she raised 
herself a little, and after whispering in his ear, asked if he 
was satisfied. Death gave a look of surprise and reverence 
when he heard what she told him, and inquired what 
could ever have induced her to come. 

" That I might aid those to whom few grant favours,” 
replied the beauteous Lady. " I have known too well what 
agony and suffering are, not to have sympathy with those 
that have to bear it, so I have come to succour those 
whose lives this man has it yet in his power to brighten 
a little. I will take his soul before it rejoins his body, 
and fly with it to the homes of the poor. I will in- 
troduce it to the dwellings of those whose lives are one 
long existence of sorrow. He shall see the suffocating 
misery, the hopeless wretchedness, that there exists ; and I 
will answer that after that he then devotes his life to try 
and alleviate some of it. I will never leave him, day or 
night ; I will take up my abode here and be the Home 
Spirit.” 

“ Then I give him up to you,” said Death ; “ but mind, 
should he fail to keep his promises, even in the least 
degree, he is mine, and I come for him without warning.” 
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"Yes, Death, you may. But I don’t think there will 
be any occasion for you to come out of your way again,” 
replied she, smiling. 

Then Death, with great reverence, bent low, and kissing 
the Lady’s hand, departed. 

• ••••• 

“ I think he will recover,” said the celebrated Doctor, 
who had now arrived ; “ though he has had a terrible shock 
to his system, and will probably feel the effects of the blow 
for the remainder of his life.” 

“ I have frequently noticed,” he whispered to his assistant, 
“ that after a man has had a stroke like this, his whole 
disposition will seem to undergo a change. He often turns 
gentle and good, when before he was morose and hard. It 
is very curious ; some day perhaps we shall find out the 
reason. I have thought of reading a paper on the subject 
before the College of Physicians — but then I have so 
little time.” 

• • • • • 

But who was the beauteous Lady that had befriended 
the rich man in his hour of need, and so saved him from 
destruction? It was the soul of the dead workwoman 
clinging to the iron railings. It had flown straight from 
Happiness back to Earth on hearing Death’s proposition. 
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PAKT III. 

Death wended his way along; he seemed rather to 
hurry, for instead of going over the roads at the crossings 
he would sometimes walk over them in a slanting direction, 
never heeding the brown liquid mud with which they 
were covered. And the leafless branches of the trees that 
overhung the pavement were heavy with large drops of 
rain-water, which trembling, loosed their hold, and fell 
heavily down as Death passed under them. His stately 
gait had left him, and a quick, impulsive step had taken 
its place, like that of one who was upon some unpleasant 
errand that he wished would be soon got over, so as to be 
off his mind. He appeared to take but small heed of the 
passers-by, although none escaped a momentary searching 
glance from him, particularly those who were being driven 
along in their warm, comfortable carriages, and who little 
thought of the eye that had been upon them. The few 
people that noticed him, took Death to be some ordinary 
individual making haste to get home. 

He had now got some distance from the park, and turned 
into a street, whose houses had once been occupied by 
richer people than those who now lived in them. Death 
walked some little way down until he came to one, the 
door of which was not quite closed — somebody had 
evidently gone on an errand and left it ajar. He put his 
hand against it to push it open and go in, but the door 
only yielded a little, and then stood fast again ; perhaps 
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the chain was up. Death placed his arm inside to feel. 
No ; there was nothing to prevent its opening. Death 
pushed it harder, without much avail, and yet it was not 
a heavy door, but it seemed to resist of its own will. Then 
Death, divining the reason, raised his arm and gave it a 
blow that nothing could stand against ; the door sullenly 
swung back and Death entered the house. 

A small lamp, dimly burning, flickered in the passage, 
giving out barely sufficient light for you to discern the 
stairs ; and oh, what a sense of gloom and silent woe per- 
vaded the place ! — it filled one with sad and heavy thoughts, 
which, something told you, were being shared by everything 
around. Death himself seemed to have a feeling of wrong 
come over him, and looked back at the door as if he would 
have liked to have gone out again. He perceived too that not 
only was he unwelcome, but he was regarded with positive 
aversion. And certainly it was difficult to draw any other 
conclusion, for the lamp that was burning no sooner saw 
who it was than out it went. It might perhaps have been 
from want of oil, or very likely through the draught that 
came in when the street door was opened. But be that as 
it may it was very unfortunate, for Death was left in the 
dark to grope his way to the stairs as best he could. It 
was as if everything was trying to thwart him. The 
bannisters gave way when he leant on them, and he nearly 
fell over into the hall below ; some of the loose stair-rods 
tried to trip him up ; the holes in the carpet entangled his 
feet ; and the stairs themselves led him wrong on purpose 
— knowing how ill he could spare the time — and he got so 
confused that he had to try room after room before he 
came to that which he wanted. 

At length he reached one at the top of the house. He 
gently opened the door, and passing in closed it softly 
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behind him. And now he is in the light again how 
different is his appearance from that he presented in the 
last house. There is no fierce look or haughty mien about 
him now ; his aspect is that of a bright, careless, young 
poet, whose joyous spirit is radiant on his face, and beaming 
out of his laughing eyes. Nobody could see him without 
having a feeling of irresistible longing to make his acquaint- 
ance and be in his society. 

Stretched on a bed, with his sons around, lay a man 
of about sixty years of age. His head rested heavy on the 
pillow, his hands were crossed on the sheet, though every 
now and then he would feebly try to lift one up as if he 
would like to twirl his great grey moustache once more. 
What a noble face it was ! — you could see that it had been 
carved out by great and good thoughts; and when he 
opened his kind brown eyes and looked about him, one 
could tell that it was not the suffering he was undergoing 
that so afflicted him, but the knowledge of what those 
around him were feeling. 

The beautiful Home Spirit was flitting about, first to 
one son then to the other; and in the ear of each she 
was breathing soothing and comforting words, saying how 
their dear father was going to a place he had often yearned 
for, but without understanding for what he was longing ; 
and she asked whether the pain he had endured for so 
many months was not better over. And she told them 
that it was not those that died who were to be pitied, but 
those that were left behind. And the poor lads knew that 
somebody was speaking this- to them, although they could 
hear no sound of a voice, or tell whom it could be. Then 
the Home Spirit exhorted them to be good and brave 
young men, and follow in the path their father had set 
before them, and that he, though dead, would see all, and 
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be full of happiness that his teaching had not been thrown 
away. And when the time came for them to join him, 
he would welcome them with pride as well as joy. 

For the sick Artist had sought for neither wealth nor 
honours, and they had not come to him. He had striven 
all his life, to paint subjects that should diffuse tender 
pleasure and elevating thoughts in the minds of those that 
have need of them. His pictures were such that the 
poorest could understand, and be the better for seeing. 
They had been engraved in such numbers that there was 
scarcely a home, however humble, that did not have one 
hanging on its walls. And yet the well-to-do thought but 
little of his pictures. When they saw them they would 
say that the colours did not quite harmonize, or the shadows 
were not always right, or that the background was not in 
keeping, and so they passed them by as of small worth. 

And now the sick Artist, turning his eyes, caught sight 
of the stranger. A sriile came over his face, and slowly 
lifting his hand, he pointed to his last picture, which was 
still unfinished. The subject was of a curious nature, 
different altogether from what he had ever painted before. 
It was Death, in the garb of a cavalier, peeping in through 
a half-opened door at a young maiden reading her first 
love-letter by the light of a glowing wood fire. And as 
the sick man pointed at the figure of Death he nodded to 
the stranger. 

But when the beautiful Home Spirit saw Death, she cast 
upon him a look of withering scorn, and this notwithstand- 
ing the advice and consolation she had just been giving 
to the Artist's sons. Death showed her the Artist's name 
in his book. She narrowly scrutinized each particular, to 
see whether there was any flaw or inaccuracy, and finding 
all was correct turned from him without a word. And as 
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Death looked at the contour of her sweet face, her dark, 
glistening eyes, and her braided hair, he thought he had 
never seen so lovely a Being. It was as if long association 
with the Artist's thoughts had actually added lustre to her 
beauty. 

The sick man made an effort as if he would raise him- 
self, and Death, seeing that he wanted assistance, walked 
round to the bedside and held out his hand to help him. 

But the Artist, looking steadfastly into Death's eyes, 
said, “ I do not want your services ; I can come of myself.” 

“ But you do not know the road, my dear old friend,” 
replied Death. 

“ It is the same we came along together. Ah, I can see 
it so plainly. How strange,” mused he, “that I have 
never once thought of this all the years I. have lived ! And 
now again I am beginning to have the same feelings I 
once experienced sixty years ago — it seems but last week. 
Oh, what would I have given not to have forgotten them ! 
Now, Death, I 'can remember that as we were coming 
along, you and I were having an argument, and we said,” — 
but here the Artist's thoughts began to get confused, as 
our own will do when part of a dream suddenly flashes 
upon one in the daytime, and then breaks off again in the 
most interesting part, and which, try as we will, we cannot 
recall. 

You could see that the Artist was pondering, and striving 
to remember ; for his eyes looked dazed and had a fixed 
stare. 

“Come,” said Death gently, “and we will finish the 
conversation on our journey back, that we began when 
I was showing you the road here. You remember how 
hot our dispute was, and how you made me faithfully 
promise, to be sure and call for you when the sixty years 
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were over that you had arranged to stay ? ” And Death 
began to put his arms round the sick man’s back to 
tenderly lift him up. 

Now curious to say all this passed without one else in 
the room, except the lovely Home Spirit, seeming to be 
aware of the stranger’s presence ; although the place was 
hushed and quiet, and the sick man’s sons were standing 
about the bed, watching their father with sad and eager 
eyes. The poor lads could say nothing, for their hearts 
were bursting with sorrow, and their inward speech formed 
itself into rhythmic verse, as their sorrowful thoughts 
came and went. Yes, “ inward speech ” — for it is the only 
name we can give to that, which comes to us in our great 
trouble. 

One of the sons, who had watched for many nights, 
suddenly felt very faint, and fearing he was about to fall, 
leant forward to catch hold of the bed-post; as he did so, 
he all at once saw the stranger bending over his father, 
and about to lift him up. Rousing himself in an instant 
the son rushed towards him, and before Death was aware 
of it he found himself caught by the arms, turned round, 
and forced backwards to the door. 

“ Take your hands off me,” said Death ; “ you foolish 
lad, you know not what you are doing.” 

“ I neither care, nor wish to know,” replied the son, 
“ but you shall not take my father away.” And with that 
he increased his hold so firmly, that Death himself at the 
moment felt quite helpless. For it is strange with what 
power, love and affection can furnish us. 

But now the lovely Home Spirit, fearing what would 
happen, came up and interposed. "Look,” said she 
tenderly to the young man, whilst she took his hands 
from their hold on Death ; “ Jook what you have done ! 
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See what fr£sh grief you have caused ! ” And the soil 
turned; and there he saw his own body lying lifeless on 
the floor. One brother was holding up his head, and 
trying to loose his collar, another was bathing his brow 
with water, whilst the poor sick father was sitting upright, 
gazing bewildered with wide open eyes. 

“Death can now claim you as well,” continued the 
Home Spirit ; “ although I don’t think he will.” 

“ No, that I shall not,” said Death, who was overcome 
with admiration at the young man’s conduct. “ You are 
a brave lad,” said he, “and if it were possible for your 
father to remain with you for long he should do so. But 
fearful sufferings are about to come upon him, from which 
there is no relief; it was to enable him to elude them, 
and return to the happy home of his great thoughts that 
I came. However, he shall have his wish. I will not 
take him ; he shall leave here of his own accord. I dare 
say I shall meet him before my journey’s over.” 

And the sick Artist’s eyes lighted up, as he heard what 
Death said. 

“ Farewell,” said Death, preparing to go. 

But as the son looked more at Death’s countenance, he 
began to entertain a strong liking for him; and feel a 
strange desire for his company. “ Don’t leave just now,” 
he cried ; “ I want to speak a few more words with you.” 

“ Hush ! ” whispered the lovely Home Spirit ; “ not at 
present; some other time will do quite as well.” And 
with that the young man saw that Death had already left. 
His forehead now felt cold, as if water was trickling down 
it ; he closed his eyes tightly to prevent the wet getting 
in ; upon opening them again he found that he was on the 
floor, trying to raise himself up. 

“ Ah ! now you are yourself again,” exclaimed his 
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brothers, helping him to rise. “ You have had such an 
ugly swoon.” 

And the son saw that his father was holding out his 
arms for him to come near, and he hastened to his side 
and kissed him. The sick Artist clasped the lad’s hands 
in his own, and said, “ Death, my good boy, is right. He 
knows what is best for us after all.” None of the sons, 
however, exactly knew to what he referred, not even the 
one whom his father addressed ; for he remembered nothing 
of what had taken place in his swoon. « 

Then the father blessed all his boys, and prayed that 
each of them might one day feel as happy as he did at 
that moment. For since Death took hold of the sick 
Artist, a calm sense of intense joy had been gradually 
coming over him. All care, and sorrow, and grief, and 
pain had gone. The feeling on him now, was one of such 
complete though subdued happiness, that he surrendered 
himself completely to it ; and he fixed his eyes on a picture 
on the wall that nothing might attract his attention. He 
began to hear old familiar sounds, but they were very 
faint; so much so indeed, that without knowing it he 
parted his lips, and his mouth opened, in order to catch 
the better what they were; like we often find ourselves 
unconsciously doing, when listening attentively to some 
distant music. 
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PART IV. 

A crowd had gathered round what looked like a large 
wet bundle soiled with mud, that lay against the wall of 
the handsome building known as the Courts of Justice. 
An old woman who sold matches in the streets had slipped 
down when crossing the road, as she .was endeavouring to 
avoid a passing carriage. And had it not been for a 
gentleman, who fortunately happened to be near at the 
time, she might have lain there until the was run over; 
for the night was very dark and drizzly, and neither 
drivers nor horses could see far before them. 

Poor wretched creature. # She had been out all day, and 
up to this late hour of the night as well, trying to get a 
few pence to purchase a little coarse food, and pay for her 
bed in the garret which she shared with five or six other 
miserable souls. But, ah ! this was no such easy matter. 
Those who could well have spared a trifle to a fellow-being 
in such abject distress, and which would have enabled her 
to go home long before, had of course the usual excuses 
ready to satisfy their own. consciences .and save their pence 
as well — such as, “ The money was better in their pockets 
than hers, for she would only spend it in drink,” or, 
<c That she was an old beggar who had a hoard of money 
)p\it by somewhere,” or, “ She was being rightly punished 
for something she had done,” or, “ They had read that 
indiscriminate charity demoralized the recipient,” and such 
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like. Whereas, in fact, the poor creature had been all 
through her life an* honest, hardworking, respectable person. 
But friends and relatives dying, and age with infirmities 
having overtaken her, she had of course come down to 
her present condition. 

Now the wood of the last batch of matches she pur- 
chased had been cut fresh from the pine tree; and was 
filled with its resinous odour. It was so powerful that 
the fragrance forced its way through the boxes ; and, as it 
crept into the poor creature’s nostrils, she was immediately 
transported in fancy back to the days of her childhood, 
when she used to toddle out of the dear old cottage into 
the sunny air, and thejice stray into the fir plantation to 
pick up cones, or watch the squirrels gambolling on the 
branches. And all day, as she hobbled along the wet 
pavement on her drutch, holding out her hand with a box 
of matches in it, she was in her mind walking on the 
soft green moss under the trees, or on the velvety carpet 
formed by the fallen pine-needles. Once or twice when 
she was suddenly brought to herself, she would im- 
mediately after look eagerly about, as if perhaps she might 
be lucky enough to find a lost shilling ; and she resolved 
that if she did, she would offer it to the first cabman that 
came by, and ask him to drive her into the country. 
What happened after once there she cared not; all she 
wished was to obtain one more glimpse of it. And then 
the foolish creature would imagine that she had found the 
money, and was being driven along. Oh, what joy I She 
would not think too fast, or the delightful sensation of the 
ride would come too quickly to an end. But it did come 
to an end sooner than she expected ; for not heeding her 
steps as she got out of the way of a carriage, she slipped 
and heavily fell in the middle of the muddy road. 
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Now the crowd that had gathered round was principally 
composed of wayfarers ; and as they stood looking over one 
another's shoulders at the poor object huddled against the 
wall, they were offering various sympathetic suggestions 
as to what best should be done, to the gentleman that had 
rescued her, and who, was endeavouring to find out where 
she was hurt. He appeared like a doctor who had been 
out to see some patient, and he carried a medical work 
under his arm. He was strongly of opinion that the 
woman ought to be taken to the hospital, and said he 
would accompany her there himself. But the policeman, 
who was also present, resented the gentleman's inter- 
ference, saying it was his place to look after such cases, 
and that the best thing for the poor creature was to be got 
home as quickly as possible, where she would feel much 
easier than in a strange surgical ward. * 

At this juncture, the carriage, that had been the innocent 
cause of the mischief, drove up to the curb ; it had gone 
some distance on and then returned. The policeman went 
up to the door, and touching his hat to the lady inside, told 
her what had occurred. The lady, who was fashionably 
attired, looked troubled; especially when the policeman 
asked for her name and address, saying that he should 
have to make a report on the case. For it is not a nice 
thing to get your name in the papers, or perhaps have to 
attend a public court on such a matter. So when she 
asked if she could be of service, the policeman, who really 
was a kind-hearted fellow, said that if she would allow the 
poor creature to be taken a short distance in her carriage, 
it would be doing an act of humanity. 

The gentleman, in the meantime had hailed a cab ; and 
after giving some instructions to the driver, was about to 
lift the old woman up, so as to get her in. But the 
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policeman seeing this, asked what authority he had for so 
doing. 

“ That is my business/’ answered the gentleman ; “ and 
I certainly will not be answerable to you for my acts.” 

The policeman was not going to argue the matter, so 
telling the people to keep back, said, he would take any- 
body into custody that interfered with him. This had 
such an effect on the crowd that they at once gave way, 
except the gentleman, who stood his ground, and defied the 
policeman to lay a finger on him ; saying that he was quite 
indifferent to any threats of his, however much the crowd 
might dread them. The policeman, however, not exactly 
wishing to proceed to extremities, called upon the by- 
standers to help him, and keep the gentleman back, telling 
them that as the lady in the carriage was interesting herself 
in the poor creature’s welfare, she would be much better 
off than in any hospital .the gentleman intended taking 
her to. Now the crowd all along had rather leaned to the 
policeman’s view of the matter, but this last speech at once 
settled their conviction ; and gathering round the gentle- 
man urged him not to interfere with the poor woman, 
threatening if he did they would restrain him by force. 
Whilst they were so engaged the. policeman quietly got her 
into the carriage, and mounting the box drove off. 

The old woman, although she lay huddled up and 
motionless against the wall, had not quite lost all con- 
sciousness, or if so, it must have been only a very short 
time ; for she indistinctly heard all that had been going 
on ; and was very pleased when the policeman got his way, 
and she found herself placed in the carriage. So she was 
going to have a ride after all. How things come §ibout, 
and by means too you would never have expected. What 
a soft and agreeable sensation it was! — the mind was 
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completely lulled to rest. She felt better already. After a 
time the carriage stopped, and the old woman felt herself 
lifted out. At last she had to open her eyes ; when, 
instead of the dark narrow court she expected to find her- 
self at, there she was standing in a beautiful country road, 
in the midst of a pine-wood. The heath and heather was 
in full blossom, the bees were humming from plant to 
plant, the yellow butterflies were fluttering about the 
flowers, the birds were singing blithely in the trees ; and, 
ah ! there were the squirrels peeping at her from the 
branches, ceasing for the moment to get the seeds out 
of the fir-cones they held in their paws. Why, it was 
just what she had all day been longing to see once more. 
And then, how lovely the morning was ! — how sweet 
and invigorating the air! It was like that of those 
very beautiful mornings that occasionally come in spring, 
when the idea will sometimes pass through the brain, that 
we would hardly mind throwing the whole of our earthly 
existence, so far, away; with all its joys, and cares, and 
strivings; and commence life afresh from that moment. 
The old woman at first took the policeman’s arm, for she 
had to walk slowly, but they had not got very far when she 
began to quicken her pace, and suddenly said : 

“ What am I doing ? — actually carrying a crutch in my 
hand. How foolish 1 I cannot tell what I am thinking 
of” — and away she threw it over a bank on which the 
blue harebell was thickly growing. After going a little 
way further she stopped. “ Why, what a pretty leg and 
foot I have to be sure; it is'like it used to be — prettier if 
anything ! ” “ Like it used to be ! ” continued she pon- 

dering. “ What a strange thought — like I have always 
had, of course! And, dear me, wearing these old rags 
when I have such beautiful clothes under them ! This 
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is droll !” and casting them quickly off she resumed her 
journey. 

“ Oh, how happy I feel ! ” she commenced again. “ I 
really must sing like I used when I was young. When 
young! Why there is that strange idea coming back 
again ! I mean, sing like I always am doing when in the 
mind.” 

They now came to a stream across which was a bridge, 
and looking over she saw the reflection of herself in the 
water below. “Oh, what a sweet face — what beautiful 
hair ! Why, this cannot be me ! I have been thinking I 
had wrinkles, and was grey. But it is me, of course ! ” — 
and she nodded to her reflection. 

But what a Land on the other side ! Human imagination 
cannot picture it. Here was everything beautiful that we 
see in the world-^-but in an infinitely higher degree. Be- 
sides, multitudes of things for which there are no words in 
any language that they can be expressed by. It was as if 
all that is lovely on earth, is but a rude effort of nature, 
working with scanty materials, trying to reproduce some 
rough likeness of what existed here. For instance, in the 
world there are but three colours — red, blue, and yellow ; 
and every hue and every tint, is composed of these and 
their combinations. But in this Land there were at least 
fifty separate colours and their combinations, instead of 
but three ; and each as different from the other as yellow 
is from blue. The glory of colour was indescribable. And 
it was the same with regard to sound. If we can imagine, 
for the sake of some sort of comparison, all music of every 
kind to be but one variety of sound ; here you were capable ' 
of being conscious of at least a hundred other varieties, as 
distinct from one another as the separate colours, and like 
them causing different pleasurable sensations. And so it 
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was with form, and all else we are conscious of in our 
present existence. It would seem, as if all our heart’s 
yearnings, all our loving desires, all our highest hopes, all 
our dreams of bliss, all our ideal of perfection and beauty, 
all the noble aspirations of our soul, were but unknown 
longings to become conscious of, or attain in our present 
mortal state, that which was eternally existing here. And 
everything was so real and tangible, and impressed you 
with that conviction, far more than the most solid materials 
do on earth. 

And the Land was peopled with Life. There were 
beautiful women, not all having the same expression of 
face, and tame -looking, and insipid, as some like to imagine, 
but each with an intense individuality of their own ; each 
with their own separate will, and likes, and desires, and 
emotions, and resolves, and loves, and every other womanly 
characteristic ; but all in an exalted degree. And as with 
the women so with the men. 

On Earth, sadness and sorrow, anxiety and pain, are, as 
it were, the standard of comparison by which we judge of 
our happiness; they are the base from which we start. 
But here the base was joy and mental delight, with which 
they compared higher sensations and feelings, unimaginable 
to us. And, as on earth, there seemed every variety in the 
capability of the individual, and also an eagerness of pur- 
suit, as if the same inscrutable law prevailed, that to rightly 
appreciate a higher existence it was necessary to experience 
a lower condition. For this was but the border-land of 
countries so infinitely superior and different, that its in- 
habitants had the same difficulty in comprehending what 
they could be like, as we have to imagine the one that 
we have now just caught a glimpse of. 

No sooner did the old match-seller, or rather now the 
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Beautiful Form, catch sight of this land, than loosening 
her arm from that of her guide, she gaily tripped over the 
bridge into it, and quickly after was lost to sight ; without 
ever so much as saying “ good-bye,” or giving a word of 
thanks to her conductor — Death. 

And as Death turned slowly away, his eyes lighted on 
the Artist standing on the stream’s bank and gazing across 
the water. There was an expression of sorrowful regret on 
his face as he exclaimed — “ Death, Death ! This is what 
I wished to depict ; but alas ! alas ! all conception of it left 
me as soon as I commenced my task.” 
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JOHN THE MINER. 


Once upon a time there lived a man named John, who 
got his living by working at the bottom of a mine. 

Now I daresay you know very well what kind of place a 
mine is, and that before you can get into it, you have to 
take tight hold of a rope and be let down a great pit, which 
is so deep, that when you have reached the bottom and 
look up again, the top appears just like a little star shining 
high in the heavens. And now we are in the mine, what 
a grim place it is to be sure, — with black streets miles long, 
twisting and turning in all directions ; then, too, there are 
little alleys and short lanes which lead to large open 
squares; but the houses on each side are made of solid 
rock, which, after standing straight upright, arches itself 
over your head. And, oh ! how it pains one to breathe 
the air ! It is almost as hot as the steam that comes out of 
the kettle-spout, when the water is boiling fiercely inside ; 
for the heat in the mine is so great, and so oppressive, that 
the thinnest shirt you put on, feels as heavy as a thick top- 
coat. And the miners work down here all day long, ham- 
mering and cutting their way far into the rock. Sometimes 
the space they have to labour in is so small, that the poor 
fellows have to keep on their knees the whole time, as 
there would not be room enough for them to stand upright ; 

F 
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and each has a candle by his side, which is stuck in a lump 
of clay for a candlestick ; that is all the light they can get 
to see with. But the worst remains to be told ; for every 
now and then, when the miner least expects it, and is per- 
haps thinking of the beautiful world above, the rocks will 
suddenly open of themselves, and something having the 
appearance of a fiery flame will dart out with a loud scream, 
and in an instant the miners are burnt into a cinder, or 
else suffocated to death. Then a loud roar is heard, and 
the people at the top know that another explosion has 
happened. 

John was a big strong man, and so rough in speech and 
habits, that the people round about who were better off 
used to call him “ Ignorant John,” for he cared very little 
for polite manners. He would drink out of a jug if he were 
thirsty without waiting for a mug to be brought; and would 
just as likely as not, when he came home hungry, sit down 
to his supper in his shirt-sleeves, with his elbows resting on 
the table, and not a word could you get out of him until 
he had done eating. And then he always forgot to touch 
his cap, or say “ your honour,” when anybody better dressed 
than he spoke to him, which of course made them feel very 
indignant in their own minds ; for, as we all know, a man 
that has to work hard for his money, ought to be very 
humble before another who gets well paid for doing very 
little, or even perhaps nothing at all. So they all said he 
was a low ignorant fellow that would come to a bad end, 
and would often go the other way when they Saw him 
coming along. 

But the men who worked in the 'mine held a very 
different opinion about John, for none knew the ins and 
outs of the place like he did, or could do such a good day's 
work ; neither were there any that fought more fairly when 
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they quarrelled, or so ready to be friends again when it was 
all over. And the little children used to watch for John 
as he came home, and then run up and put their hands 
into his big pockets to see what they could find ; for when 
he had anything nice he always . placed part of it by, and 
when the little folks discovered it, would pretend to be 
quite surprised as to how it could get there, and declare it 
must all be the doings of the mine fairies. 

Now there was one man John never^ould get on with, 
and the very sight of whom used to make him fill with 
rage ; he also was a miner, and his name wafc Trickett. 
Ever since these two were little boys they had held each 
other in great aversion, and the older they grew the more 
they quarrelled. If John said a thing was so and so, 
Trickett would at once laugh apd say that it was nothing 
of the kind ; and when Trickett made ever so simple an 
assertion, John would at once contradict him and declare 
that he did not know what he was talking about, — although 
he might only be repeating what he had heard John say 
the night before ; and so from words they often proceeded 
to blows, and as Trickett was a big fellow, as well as 
John, sometimes one got the worst of it, and sometimes 
the other. 

One day John came home looking so black and angry, 
that his good dame was quite afraid to speak to him ; and 
instead of sitting down as usual to his supper, he ate it by 
mouthfulls, walking up and down the room all the time, 
swinging his arms about at a dreadful rate. At last he 
stopped, and thumping his fist on the table, said he could 
stand it no longer, for things had got to such a pass all 
through Trickett, that his life had become quite a burden 
to him ; and so he should send him warning that he in- 
tended to give him a thrashing that very night, which he 
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would never forget. “ He shall have plenty of time to get 
his dinner and prepare himself, and then we will settle 
once for all who is to be master, and see whether I am 
always to be putting up with his ill-usage.” 

You must know that while John was at work that 
morning in the mine, his candle suddenly went out, and 
at the same time Trickett happened to pass by, so John 
putting these two things together at once came to the 
conclusion that Trickett had blown it out on purpose — 
through spite. Now John was in the habit of having to 
light his candle over again at least thirty times in a day, 
and had never given the matter before so much as a thought ; 
but now that he had to re-light it once through Trickett’s 
fault, it seemed an intolerable hardship, and caused him 
to fly into a fury. 

John had finished his meal, and was busy preparing 
himself for the coming battle, when a low rumbling noise 
like distant thunder was heard, then a loud roar, and all 
was still again. 

“ There is a fire in the ^ine,” screamed John's wife, 
rushing to the door. “ I hope all the poor miners are safe 
at home.” 

John at once left off his preparations. *He quietly went 
to the cupboard and filled an old flask from a black bottle, 
tightened the strap that went round him, took down his 
woollen cap that hung on a nail, got a big red handkerchief 
to tie over his mouth, and taking a lantern in his hand 
said in quite a gentle voice : “ Now, Dame dear, let us go 
and see what the matter is/' 

There was a great crowd of men and women round 
about the pit’s-mouth when they got there, and the Mine 
Master was standing on a big stone calling out the names 
of the miners, in order to find if any had been left down 
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below ; and as each man answered a shout of relief went 
up from all. He had nearly finished when at last Trickett’s 
name was called, and there was no reply. Nobody had 
seen him come from the mine ; and his old grandmother, 
who was there sobbing and wringing her hands, said he 
had not been home' to his supper that flight as usual. 

“ I am afraid then it is all over with the poor fellow,” 
said the Mine Master ; “ for anybody that is there now 
would be choked at once with the deadly air, even if the 
fire had not touched him.” 

i 

In spite of the danger, several of the miners declared 
that nothing should prevent them going down into the 
mine, and trying if they could get him out; and were 
beginning to say good-bye to their wives, and sending 
kisses to their little ones. But the Mine Master would 
not hear of it, for he said they could never come up alive 
again, and that would only be making matters worse still. 
And he took out his knife to cut the rope, for he knew the 
men would disobey him. 

John had heard everything from the outside of the 
crowd, but now, after some trouble, he forced his way to 
the front, and walking slowly up to the edge of the pit’s- 
mouth, he suddenly, without saying a word, seized hold of 
the rope out of the Master's hands, and giving a jump went 
rattling down into the mine before he could be stopped. 

When John reached the bottom he took out his lantern, 
and tried to grope his way along, looking in every direction 
as well as he could through the thick smoke, for Trickett. 
He had not got very far, before all at once he felt as if 
somebody had got his arms round his neck, and was trying 
to strangle him. The lantern dropped from his hand and 
the light went out, but it flickered up again for a second, 
and by the faint glimmer John thought he caught sight of 
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a figure darting away through a large crack in the rock 
close beside r him. John was after it in a moment. He 
found that the crack descended and widened -as he got 
farther on; shortly after, he could distinctly see a light 
shining in the far-distance, which got brighter as he got 
nearer. At last the walls of the aperture began to get 
luminous — a few strides more, and he found himself 
coming out of a cavern on the side of a high mountain, 
the summit of which was hidden from his sight. 

John was at first fairly overcome by the dazzling view 
that met his gaze, for lying below was a more beautiful 
country than it is possible for any one even to dream about, 
much less imagine. Hills and dales, covered with the 
most exquisite flowers and superb trees, stretched in all 
directions. There were gently- flowing winding streams, 
that emptied themselves into pretty lakes, and foaming 
rivers that rushed wildly along, until they poured them- 
selves into an ocean, that was studded with islands of 

the most fantastic forms. But the most wonderful cir- 

/ 

cumstance of all, was, that everything gave out light 
of itself, — not only, the sky and the ground, but every 
stone, every plant, every flower, nay, each separate little 
leaf and petal, was glowing with its own particular 
colour ; just as if they were made of solid fire. Some of 
the hills were of golden orange, some were of a violet tint, 
whilst others were of purple, red, green, or various colours 
blended together ; and the waves of the sea as they rose 
and fell flashed like myriads of sparkling sunbeams. 

John could perceive that there were houses in the 
distance, and so he determined to descend the mountain 
and examine the country a little before he went back; 
“for depend upon it,” he said to himself, “that slv 
Trickett has discovered this place too, which is the reason 
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he did not leave the mine when the others came up. 
“ Perhaps, though, that fellow who put his arms round my 
throat has carried him away ; I must try and find out” So 
whistling a merry tune, he straightway set off. He could 
nob help remarking how nice the ground was to tread 
upon. It was like walking on the softest velvet carpet ; and 
picking up some of the stones that were lying about, he 
fo and that many of them were lumps of pure gold, or silver. 
He began at first filling his pockets with them, but they 
ware so heavy, that he soon threw them away again, and 
determined to wait until he returned, when he would take 
home as many as he could carry. 

At length reaching the valley below, he came upon a 
road which appeared to lead in the direction of a big city ; 
and upon looking back to ascertain how far he had come, as 
well as to know the place once more, John was astonished 
to see that the mountain not only reached up to, but actually 
joined and formed part of, the very sky itself, which was 
glowing overhead with every colour of the rainbow. 

Large trees were growing^t each side of the road, and 
their branches quite touched the ground, so laden were 
they with fruit. John, who was now beginning to feel 
hungry, could not resist picking some, and never did he 
taste anything so delicious before, — it was like eating the 
perfume of flowers. He seemed as if he could never have 
enough, for each one was of a different flavour, and gave 
you an increased appetite. 

The road now taking a turn, John perceived in front of 
him a number of persons evidently going in the same 
direction als himself; beautiful ladies, gracefully dressed 
in thin gauze robes which clung about their forms like a 
delicate-coloured cloud; handsome young men, laughing 
and talking to them, or singing joyous songs as they strode 
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along. Some were of a more mature age, and walked with 
a staid gait ; but all appeared light-hearted and merry, as 
if none had ever known what a sorrow was. John quick- 
ening his steps, soon came alongside an elderly man wto 
was a little behind the rest, and asked if he could tell him 
where the road led. 

“ O yes,” he replied ; “ it takes you direct to the King's 
chief city, where we are now on our way; for the King's 
daughter is to be given in marriage to the most learned 
and accomplished man, and each aspirant is to be examined 
in public, so that all may judge as to their merits. Bit 
how is it that you have not heard about this ? ” 

John told him that he had been in the land but a very 
short time — in fact he had only just arrived. 

“I see,” said his companion; “you come from the 
Islands, or perhaps from the Continent on the other side 
of the Ocean. But then you ought to have known just 
the same.” 

John said he came from the outside of the earth ; and 
pointing up to the sky, exclaimed, that he was beginning 
to think that it must be somewhere through there. 

This answer sorely puzzled the good man, who shook 
his head, saying, that everything above was not only hard 
and solid — with the exception of a few caverns here and 
there — but that its thickness was without end, so that the 
heat might not get through it and escape. And even 
supposing that there was an outside, he went on to say, 
nobody could exist there, it would be so dark and dreary ; 
and where could they get any warmth from ? Besides, it 
was against all reason and experience ; even a man’s com^ 
mon sense told him it was impossible, and that was the 
best of all tests to put, when you wanted to judge anything 
that was beyond one’s comprehension. 
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He spoke in such a confident manner, and seemed so 
positive about the truth of what he uttered, that John 
perceived it would be of little use trying to argue the 
matter ; so he determined to find out as much as possible, 
without saying more about himself than he could help, until 
a favourable opportunity arrived. 

“ Why, I might have known,” said his companion, as if 
suddenly recollecting, “that you could not be aware of 
what has lately been taking place ; for of course you have 
only just returned to us after your long absence. And 
now I look at your face again, it seems familiar to me.” 

John thought, “ Oh indeed ! ” .and that if he had ever 
been in this country before, nothing would have induced 
him to move out of it again. So he said : “ I should 
fancy one would never tire of living here, and that every- 
body gets to a great age before their end comes. ,, 

“ What a queer question ! ” replied his companion. “ Why, 
we are always alive, and have never been any different. 
How is it possible for a being not to be in existence ? Just 
think for a moment, and tell me if you can imagine your-* 
self nothing at aH.^ 

John said that he certainly could not ; and then pro- 
ceeding to explain his meaning as well as he could, asked 
his companion what became of the people when they grew 
old. 

“ Why, we grow young again, to be sure. What a cruel 
thing it would be, if after once having been strong or 
beautiful, one were to become old and decrepit, with the 
knowledge that our youth never more could return ! 
Besides, ^hat would be the use of all the knowledge and 
experience we strive so hard to gain, if one had to die, as 
you call it, or go elsewhere. For certain it is, that 
what we know could only be of service in another place 
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resembling the one we left behind, and where the conditions 
of life were similar ; therefore we might just as well re- 
main where we are/ No, no ; after we have lived a certain 
time and grown old, a change slowly comes over us, and 
we gradually begin to get younger again, until we arrive 
at the best time of our youth; then we are freed from 
every /engagement and start completely afresh, with all 
the advantage of our previous experience. So we go on 
from youth to age, and from age back again to youth, and 
we not only get the continual variety with the alterations 
of habits and tastes that years bring about ; but as our 
memory never leaves us,Dur knowledge is for ever increas- 
ing, and, as a necessary consequence, we all get happier 
and happier.” 

“ This is the place for me,” thought John. 

His companion began to get very communicative, and 
told him that the land was so fruitful that there was little 
need to cultivate the ground, as everything they required 
grew in great abundance of itself. That there were other 
countries, some near and others far off, in which were 
different kinds of vegetation and scenery, but the same 
King now ruled over all of them. John learnt also, amongst 
many other strange things, that occasionally some of the 
inhabitants would have a feeling come over them that they 
were wanted elsewhere ; and after a time it grew so irre- 
sistible that they would clamber up the sides of the 

mountains and seek some of the caves, into which they 

• 

would retire and hide themselves. But' what they did 
there was not known, for when they came back, which 
they always did after a lapse of time — never longer than 
that which it took for one to grow from youth to old age — 
they refused to divulge anything that had happened, and 
obstinately said that they had been away no time at all ; 
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they had just gone into the caverns to rest a short while, 
and then had immediately retraced their steps* And, no 
instance had ever yet been known of their varying their 
story. Sometimes a stranger would arrive from the 
caverns, but this was a very rare event -indeed ; the last 
that had so come amongst them was the Princess, and 
although that was long ago, she had always refused to be 
married until now. There was a great mystery about 
these caverns that puzzled the wisest — though in time, no 
doubt, all would be made clear. 

The road was now getting full of people, for they were 
beginning to enter the city, which presented an extraordi- 
nary appearance. Every house stood in the midst of a 
lovely flower-garden, and was designed in a different 
fashion. They were built of polished blocks of various 
metals, such as gold, silver, copper; which, shining through 
the many-hued leaves of the creeping plants, that climbed up 
to, and over the very roofs, produced a wondrously beautiful 
effect. And in the centre of the streets were situated 
quaintly-designed fountains, which shot up streams of 
water ; but the water had the resemblance of liquid fire. 
Then they passed the King’s palace, which reached an 
immense height, and was of a beautiful crimson colour, so 
bright that it actually made one cast a green shadow as you 
went by. They were now coming to their journey’s end, 
for a little way in front stood an oval amphitheatre, con- 
taining so many rows of seats ranged one above the other, 
that it was quite impossible to count them, even if they 
had been empty ; but as it was they were so filled with 
people that John quite despaired of getting a place. 
However, as luck would have it, after much searching and 
looking about, they spied an empty seat on the second row, 
close to where the King’s chair was placed, and which had 
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been reserved for the chief surveyor ; and John’s com- 
panion telling him he might just as well sit there until 
the chief surveyor arrived, went off to seek a seat for 
himself; and John saw him no more. 

The King and Princess had already arrived, and the 
herald was blowing his trumpet, calling upon the suitors 
to come forth. 

John* felt an uneasy sensation come over him, without 
knowing what could be the cause ; it was like the feeling 
one has before looking round, and finding somebody is 
fixing their eyes on you — such exactly was the case with 
John, for turning his head a little to one side, his eyes met 
those of the Princess. 

They both gave a start, and John’s heart leapt within 
•him ; he had never before seen half so lovely a face ; but 
what was extraordinary her countenance appeared familiar 
.to him, although he saw it now but for the first time. She 
was the realization in living beauty of a being, he had at 
some previous time faintly seen in dreams, or in imagin- 
ation — he did not know which. So it is, that sooner or 
later, one will have the fulfilment of even those shadowy 
ideas and longings, which, often uninvited, thrust them- 
selves upon us ; for they are whisperings from our eternal 
soul, trying to tell us something of the future ; but man’s 
dull mind can but dimly comprehend their meaning. 

The Princess looked very tenderly at John, and her big, 
dark eyes seemed to say : “ At last, then, we have met in 
reality, although it has taken ages to enable us to do so.” 

One of the suitors now stepped forth. He was a very 
handsome young man, with an expression full of kind- 
ness and truth. He played and sang so sweetly, that you 
felt quite led away; then he discoursed learnedly upon 
. the most difficult sciences, and showed himself so well 
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acquainted with every kind of knowledge, that the people 
wondered how he could remember so much, and applauded 
a good deal when he had finished. Many said that he was 
certain of winning the Princess’s hand. A second suitor 
now came forward, who sang as beautifully as the first, 
and showed himself as learned also ; and the people again 
applauded. Then more followed, one after the other, 
and all distinguished themselves. It evidently would be 
a difficult matter to decide who the victor should be. 
John thought there was going to be no end to the number 
competing, and felt quite relieved when at, last the herald 
asked if there were any more who wished to try ; and no 
answer came. For the truth was, that those who had 
spoken had long been renowned in the kingdom for their 
great talents, and the rest knew very well that they would 
stand no chance against them. 

John felt how much he should like to try, but what 
could he say that would be of interest to anybody ? He 

was but an uneducated miner, whose life had been devoted 

/ 

to rough, hard work ; and as for accomplishments or 
sciences, he did not even know the meaning of their 
names. The people would only burst out laughing as 
soon as he opened his mouth. But then the Princess — 
and, hardly conscious of what he was doing, John got up, 
and, standing before the King, asked if he might be 
allowed to compete for her hand ? 

“Of course you may/’ said the old King, nodding to 
him ; “ you have as much right as anybody else.” 

At first John felt completely at a loss what to say, and 
remained for some time wrapped in thought. He could 
only tell them something of our own world, and the things 
that were there to be seen, — nothing more than we see 
every day and hardly give a thought about; so familiar 
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are they to us. He began by telling them of the black 
night that enveloped everything, and which would never 
leave us were it not for our good friend the sun, who rose 
up to our aid every moming > and drove it away, and then 
with its bright rays spread such joy and happiness over every- 
thing it shone upon, that even the trees stretched out 
their branches in love towards it, and the sweet little 
flowers unfolded themselves, so that his beams might 
penetrate and warm their tiny hearts ; but when the even- 
ing came the sun had to say “good-bye,” for he had a 
long journey before him, and other lands to .visit. Then, 
often, up sprang the moon, spreading light of a pale silver 
over the face of all nature, whilst that of the sun before 
had been of gold. And John described the blue sky with 
its thousands of merry little stars, twinkling at one another 
all the night long, just as if they were thinking how 
amusing was everything they saw going on below; and 
were making sly jokes about it one to the other. He 
told them of the wild storms, the fierce lightning, the 
rain, the hail, and the white snow ; and how the powers of 
heat and cold, ever in ceaseless conflict, divided the year 
between them. Then he described the animals, — how kind 
and gentle some of them were ; the pretty birds that lived 
up in the trees, and sang so sweetly ; the curious fishes 
that inhabited the water; and that in fact the whole of 
the outside or surface of the earth, was full of life, which 
existed under an innumerable variety of different forms. 
And, lastly, he spoke of Mankind ; how sad their lot mostly 
was, — for the greater number had to labour from morning 
till night, merely to get sufficient food that they might be 
enabled to work next day ; and so they had to go on with- 
out change all through their lives. And he told them that 
the miners' wives and little children bade them farewell 
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every morning, for never are they certain of seeing them 
come back again. And he ended by saying how hard and 
cruel was the destiny of every man on earth. All life long 
he was forced to witness the ones he loved taken from hip, 
he knew not whither, until his own time arrived to leave 
the world,, when he was ruthlessly stricken down, often 
knowing, as he expired, that he left those he was fondest 
of unprotected, in sorrow, and perhaps even to want for 
bread. 

John had no sooner finished than the whole of the 
people rose up astounded, and with one voice shouted, 
“ Marvellous I Marvellous ! ” The ladies clapped their 
hands, and waved their shawls and handkerchiefs, while 
the men threw up their hats, often forgetting to catch 
them again — they were so excited. 

As soon as they began to get a little quiet again, the 
King, addressing John, said, that he had won the Princess 
for his bride. Never had such extraordinary wisdom been 
heard before, and nobody could have imagined it possible 
that so great a mind was in existence. For he, in his short 
life, had become possessed of more wonderful knowledge 
and thoughts than himself, and all his people put together, 
had been able to obtain after ages upon ages of study ; and 
that, too, when they had nearly the whole time on their 
hands to do nothing else with. There was one thing, 
however, the King said he could not understand ; for while 
one could comprehend fellow-beings walking on their 
hands and feet, or even flying in the air (this was his way 
of describing animals and birds), it was very hard to 
imagine how any could live, and breathe too, under water. 
It seemed impossible. 

“ And speaking about your mine,” continued the King ; 
“you must know that sometimes a dark patch, or a small 
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crack, will appear on our sky ; and then the surveyors go 
up, if they are able, to make a report upon the matter and 
advise what ought to be done. Once or twice they have 
declared, that on looking through the opening, they have 
seen a kind of moving white mist resembling themselves 
in form ; but as they approached nearer, it dissqlved away.” 

“I understand it all now,” cried John; “the white mist 
is a Human Being, and directly this atmosphere touches 
him, it bums him up. You appear like Spirits to us, and 
we of course must look like the same to you.” 

At this moment the King’s chief surveyor came forward, 
trembling and looking very pale. He said that he should 
like to say a word about the last disturbance that took 
place above. Directly he saw it break out, he determined 
to try and discover the true cause ; and upon arriving at 
the spot, which was situated just where one of the high 
mountains joined the sky, he found a large open crack had 
been formed. So, feeling curious, he went inside it, and 
after wandering a long way found himself under a round 
hole, and gazing up he was astonished to see a light 
shining at the top. While he was wondering what it 
could be, he saw something coming down the hole. To his 
horror it was the white mist, which quickly assumed a 
shape something like himself. He was so frightened that 
in turning round to run back he slipped a little, and saw 
himself go right through it. He flew back like the wind, 
mad with terror, fancying all the time he could heat 
somebody following close at his heels. 

“ Why, that was me ! ” said John, bursting out laughing. 

And now John was to have his reward ; for the King, 
placing the hand of the lovely Princess in his, said that 
she now belonged to him ; and that as soon as they were 
married, he should help to reign over the country. Then 
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the people shouted again and again. The bands struck 
up, and the King led the way to the royal palace followed 
by John and the Princess. 

Ah, now ought John to be happy indeed ; a few hours 
ago he was nothing better than a common miner, that no 
well-dressed person spoke to, except in a tone of voice little 
better than they would use to some domestic animal. 
Now, he was a mighty Prince of the most beautiful country 
in the universe, with everybody flocking to hear him 
speak ; and the most charming Princess that ever was seen 
full of love for him. You see none of us can tell what is 
in store for ourselves, and many of those that are thought 
least of now, will be regarded very differently one of these 
days ; while some who think themselves very grand folks, 
and hold their heads up high, imagining other people not 
to be the same as they, will be reckoned at their true 
worth sooner or later. And perhaps it may not quite 
come up to their own estimation. 

John had a portioh of the palace allotted to him until 
the time for his marriage arrived, and he lay down on 
a couch in one of the apartments to rest a while, for he 
felt rather weary. In the middle of the room, surrounded 
by glowing flowers, was a square basin, from the centre of 
which shot up one of the prettiest fountains you can 
imagine, and as the silver water fell in showers of little 
drops around it, sounded like thousands of sweet tiny bells 
ringing. The walls were covered with pictures, looking 
so real that one* had to sometimes touch them with the 
finger, in order to see if they were paintings after all. 
The most delicious food was laid on the tables, served in 
dishes cut from single rubies and emeralds, and beautiful 
damsels were at hand to attend to Johns slightest want. 

But . was John really happy after all, now that he had 

G 
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arrived at a state of bliss almost greater than any mortal 
could ever hope to obtain? No; he was not. For one's 
mind clings to its early friends and associations, and no 
state of happiness however exalted can ever make it forget 
them, or be at rest, until the old faces are again about you. 
Instead of regarding the magnificence of the place he was 
in, John was thinking of his poor dame at home, sitting 
alone at her small fireside, with nobody left now he was 
gone; her worn face buried in her hands, moaning and 
crying as she rocked herself to and fro ; perhaps accusing 
herself, poor woman, of never having done enough for him 
when he used to be with her. And his poor little dog, too, 
who was so delighted when he came home at night, that 
it would rush out and bark at every person passing by, 
pretending to bite them for very joy. He could see the 
little creature now, with its head on its paws, waiting at 
the door for his return, and getting up every now and 
then with a little whine as it heard a distant footstep. He 
thought of the old road leading to the mine, with the 
primroses and dandelions growing on the banks ; his old 
companions walking sadly along to work, their dinners tied 
in their coloured handkerchiefs, and talking of “poor 
John!” — the worthy fellows forgetting all his faults, and 
giving him credit for good qualities he never possessed, 
saying they would never see his like again. 

A little tap came at the door, and the Princess stepped 
in, looking lovelier than ever. She threw her arms round 
John's neck, and kissed him on both cheeks, she was 
so happy. “ I feel, dear,” . she said, “ that I have known 
you for ever, and that we have often and often been 
together, though there has always been something that 
prevented us fully recognizing each other until the present 
time ; but that now the barrier is at last removed. And 
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to think we shall never again be parted, — what infinite 
happiness.” She looked up into his face ; there were tears 
standing in his eyes. 

She took his hand softly in her own, and said in a sweet 
kind voice : “ Dearest John, you are troubled ; now you 
must confide everything to me, however much you think 
it will pain me to hear.” There was that, in the appealing, 
sympathetic tone in which she spoke, which rendered 
denial impossible. 

And John told her all, saying, as he finished, “Forgive 
me, forgive me, I cannot help it, though it will be like 
parting with my own life to go from you now.” 

Then the Princess rose up, and stood her full height 
before him, her soft eyes sparkling brighter than jewels 
in the sunshine, and so radiant was her countenance that 
beams of light seemed to issue from it. “ Forgive you, 
John ! ” she cried ; “ why no generous soul could ever feel 
otherwise than yours does. I love you, if possible, more for 
it, and you shall have your wish, even if I have to wait 
ages before I see your dear face again, though see it 
again I shall, for nothing can prevent it. But promise 
me one thing, — that during your life on earth you will 
come once every year alone into the mine to meet me ; 
we may not be able to perceive one another, but we shall 
know that each is present. And I will promise you in 
return that never shall danger be near the poor miners 
but I will sing to them from behind the rock, even though 
it be so thick that it will be impossible for them to hear 
me. 

% 

And John, clasping her to his heart, promised faithfully 
that he would do what she asked. 

Tremendous shouts for John and the Princess were heard 

irom the people outside, who were growing impatient. 

a 2 
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So they went down to the palace-door together, where they 
found that the bridesmaids and the groomsmen had been 
waiting some time for them. So off they started, the 
music merrily playing, the crowd vociferously greeting, 
and the ladies throwing kisses at them. At length they 
arrived at the altar, which was situated in the middle of a 
plain surrounded on every side by hills, and the whole 
space as far as the eye could reach was covered with living 
beings ; they even reached up to the hill-tops. A high 
throne was erected immediately behind the altar, and 
upon it sat the old King, who, as soon as he saw the 
Princess, came down and fondly embraced her. Then 
taking the royal crown from off his head, he placed it on 
that of the bridegroom, saying that he had resolved to 
resign and give the kingdom up to John, who should 
rule over the country instead of himself. Joining the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom, he took out two rings, 
and placing one on the finger of each said, “ Now you are 
wedded in reality at last ! ” 

And all the bells in the city began joyously to peal, 
and when the hills heard them they sent on the music to 
the distant mountains, and they again echoed it up to the 
sky, where it sounded as if a multitude of voices were 
singing, “ At last, at last, at last.” 

John felt quite overcome, and he would have fallen had 
not the Princess caught hold of him. “Lie down for a 
minute,” she said, “ and put your head in my lap ; you will 
soon be better.” John pressed her hand, for he felt her 
hot tears dropping on his cheeks as she gazed at him, and 
her face began to lose its brightness, and her form to grow 
more opaque, but so gradually that every little change 
that took place could be distinctly seen. She seemed to 
be assuming some outward covering under which she still 
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remained, just like you see in dissolving views the previous 
picture showing itself through the one that is now on 
the curtain. But the whole place, too, was undergoing a 
similar kind of alteration. “ What could it mean ? ” He 
would ask the Princess ; she was still leaning over him, 
and he had never left hold of her hand. The Princess ! 
No ! It was his plain, homely-featured wife, or at least 
her in external appearance, for out of the good dame's 
sparkling eyes there was the beautiful Princess lovingly 
looking into his own. And dear me ! — at the very spot 
where the altar had stood, there was a huge blazing fire 
which had been kindled to keep the cold off a bit. For 
John was lying on the ground outside the pit that led into 
the mine. Trickett had gone down and brought him up. 
He found John prostrate on his face, to all appearance dead. 

“ At last ! at last ! at last ! ” said his wife, leaning over 
-and kissing him, for his head was in her lap, and she was 
grasping his hand. 

It would have done your heart good if you could have 
seen the rough miners when they found John was alive 
again ; they could no more contain themselves for joy than 
so many little children. 

“And do you know, John,” said his wife, “that this is 
the anniversary of our wedding-day ? — and it seems to me 
as if we had just been wedded afresh — But, what is that on 
your finger? ” John looked; there was a blue mark round 
it exactly where the King had placed the ring. “And 
how strange your hair appears, — just as if a heavy crown 
had been pressing on it.” 

Then up came Trickett, and gripping John's hand burst 
out crying like a girl. But how is it that Trickett was 
-alive ? Why, on the day of the explosion he had left the 
mine before the usual time, and nobody had noticed him; 
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for lie wanted to go over the hills to get some honey for 
his old grandmother, sp as to give her a surprise; and 
coming home lost his way in the dark. 

Trickett wished them all to come and have a merry 
night at his house, but John’s wife would not hear of it. 
She said this was her new wedding-day, and they should 
feast and dance at her own home. So everybody came ; 
even Trickett' s old grandmother, and the master of the 
mine ; and dance they did, until you would have fancied 
the floor must give way, they jumped about so. And 
when they went down to supper, old grandmother Trickett 
not only lost one of her shoes, but spilt the salt, and crossed 
the knives three times ; whereupon somebody said she was 
going to have ill-luck, but the others declared she must be 
in love again, which made her quite blush and pretend to 
be offended; but it was only put on, for she really felt 
very pleased and took it as a compliment. Then everybody 
burst out laughing, and old granny laughed loudest of all. 

And good fortune has attended John ever since, for the 
mine now belongs to him ; but he has made Trickett his 
partner. Once every year J ohn goes down alone ; though 
what he sees, or what takes place, no living being knows. 
And his wife, pray, what is she doing while he is down 
there? Curiously enough she is always fast asleep, and 
never wakes up until his return. 

But John will sometimes look into his wife's eyes, and 
she in his, and then strange ideas come into the mind of 
each ; though they seem so fanciful and impossible, that 
they say nothing about them to each other. And perhaps 
after all it is as well they do not. 

And the Princess has kept her word ever since; and 
before an explosion takes place the rocks will often be 
heard to sing, so as to warn the poor miners of what is 
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.about to happen. And not in John’s mine only does this 
take place, but in every mine throughout this land in 
which there is danger ; and down to this very day, too, as 
the old mining Professor will tell you, when you are big 
enough to attend his lectures, — that is, if you have a turn 
that way. But he won’t go over the whole story with 
you, for it would take up too much of his time ; and be- 
sides he expects of course that you already know all about 
it. For each word of this story is true, and what is more, 
everybody believes it ; which, if you only consider, is but 
right. 




THE WAGGON. 



THE WAGGON. 


One summer’s afternoon, a Country Waggon that resided 
in a farm hard by, was quietly jolting down the high-road 
on her way to the market-town. Her two horses, Jack and 
Jenny, did not seem in the least hurry to arrive at their 
destination, for both were dozing as they slowly paced 
alorfg. The hedgerows were white with dust, and the 
leaves on the trees drooped listlessly down, quite faint; 
so oppressive was the day, that even the little buzzing flies 
had sought the cover of the shade and there hidden them- 
selves, giving out that they had not the heart to torment 
anything in such weather, especially poor horses. But the 
truth was, they did not care for the exertion of moving 
about, and thought they might just as well get the credit 
pf possessing kindly feelings at times, as well as other, 
people. 

The Waggon had been the same journey so often that 
she knew every shrub, bush, or tree she came to ; and 
having generally a kind word or bit of news for each, was 
much liked and respected ; and was spoken of as being a 
good-natured, hard-working creature, willing to do any one 
a service, and never expecting a favour in return. 

Now she was rumbling along, thinking of nothing in 
particular— except, perhaps, whether she should find the 
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Red Barn propped up or taken down at last — as it had 
heen ailing for a long time — when the sound of wheels 
close behind suddenly startled her, and before she could 
draw on one side, an angry voice exclaimed, “ Get out of 
the way, you lazy old creature ! ” and in another instant 
there rattlea by a smart Coach, grazing her side as it 
passed. 

The Waggon felt hurt at being spoken to so roughly. 

It was only an accident after all,” thought she ; “ for 
no one could imagine I would stand in anybody’s way inten- 
tionally, and it is not right to call me such a name — what 
was it ? — ‘ a lazy creature ! ’ No ; ‘ a lazy old creature ! 9 
— which is worse still ; however, perhaps, after all I was in 
the wrong, and it shall not happen again.” 

While she was thus meditating, a gay Carriage rolled 
along without deigning to notice the Waggon except by 
a contemptuous laugh, and by giving her horses a good 
stroke with the whip out of sheer wantonness ; which so 
startled poor Jack that he jumped into the side ditch, 
nearly overturning everything behind. He had been having 
a beautiful dream about discovering a gap in the farmer’s 
hedge, through which he slyly got when nobody was look- 
ing, and then all at once found himself in a meadow of 
•tall sweet grass and yellow buttercups and white clover. 
Just as he was about to feast himself upon the forbidden 
delicacies, he felt the whip come across his shoulders, and 
made certain he had been caught. 

“ This is shameful ! ” cried the Waggon ; “ there was more 
than enough room for both* of us. I don’t care so much 
what they do to me, but my dear horses shall not be 
whipped ; it cut me to the quick when I saw them wince, 
— they are so sensitive to pain, poor things ! What an un- 
fortunate day to be sure ! I ought not to have stirred out 
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after what the Old Plum-tree told me this morning ; she 
boded no good would come of the journey.” 

The simple Waggon felt so agitated and unhappy, that 
she was forced to seek consolation by telling the Road all 
her troubles. 

“ I never heard of anything so unfeeling in my life,” said 
the Road, fuming with anger, and sending clouds of dust 
after the gay Carriage ; “ to think after nearly breaking 
your back with the heavy loads you have to carry in all 
weathers, that you are only to be treated with contempt 
and insolence by those who have managed somehow to get 
most benefit out of your hard work. Well, if you stand it 
any longer, I shall certainly begin to think less of you, my 
dear old friend.” 

“ Perhaps, though, they did not mean anything by it,” 
answered the Waggon. 

“ Did not mean anything by it ! ” repeated the Road ; 
“ why, they think they can say anything to you because 
there is nobody to take your part ; but never mind, I reach 
all the way to the great city, and I know some of the 
Streets there, and though we differ a little in some of our 
opinions, I must own that they always stand by anybody 
that is put upon.” 

“ Oh, pray, do not let it go so far as that,” replied the 
Waggon ; “ it is all over now and quite forgotten on my 
part ; ” for she possessed too good a heart to feel offended 
long with anybody. 

But the cloud of dust that the Road sent after the gay 
Carriage, swept on until it reached the Big City. 

Now nobody can do an unkind action, or say a single 
harsh word even to the very humblest, without its being 
brought home to them again one day, and in a manner too 
they little imagine ; for though the person who has suffered 
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may freely forgive the injury he has received, it is of no 
avail ; the matter has passed into the hands of those who 
never rest until they have obtained retribution ten-fold — 
ay, and sometimes even to a thousand-fold — before they 
are satisfied. 


“ We will talk the matter over with the Houses,” said the 
Streets, “ and see what can be done.” And that night the 
Houses whispered certain things into the ears of learned 
men as they were lying asleep. 

The Waggon, having reached the wayside Inn, where 
for time out of mind she had been accustomed to rest a 
little whilst the horses were being fed, turned as usual 
into the front yard, and made towards the wooden water- 


trough that stood near the corner ; knowing well that Jack 
and Jenny must be very thirsty, and a cool refreshing 
drink would be very pleasant to them. 

“ I am afraid you must find it very hot this afternoon,” 
she said to the Sign-Board that was hanging from the 
branch of an old yew-tree. 

But the Sign-Board remained quite still, and stared up 
the r6ad with all its might. It did not even give so much 


as a creak. 


There was some fine company in the yard, for the gay 
Carriage might be seen blocking up the entrance to the 
inn, — and the smart Coach was there also ; the latter had 
cunningly placed itself in such a position, as not only to 
shield its grand neighbour from the burning rays of the 
sun, but at the same time prevent anybody but themselves 
getting near the water-trough. 

The gay Carriage, when he first arrived, had taken no 
notice of his companion, and had pretended to be so 
engrossed in deep thought that he was unconscious of 
everything around. Would you like to know what these 
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thoughts really were about ? The gay Carriage was ponder- 
ing as to what would be the best way of making anybody 
feel little that might speak to him, — but to do so in such a 
manner that they could not take hold of what he said. 
He perfectly well knew that the only method by which he 
could be looked up to, was by treating everybody else with 
contempt, for with the exception of his splendid appear- 
ance, he possessed few merits that would of themselves 
command respect. 

The Coach was feeling very ill at ease. This was the first 
occasion he had ever been in the company of so grand a 
person, and he was sorely puzzled as to what would be the 
best manner of behaving. Should he assume a humble 
demeanour ? or was it better to speak in an affected, haughty 
tone of voice, so that any one might see in a moment that, 
though a Coach, he had mixed in superior society? — and 
havings heard Carriages talking as they passed by, he fancied 
it would be easy to imitate their style to a nicety. But 
possibly that might not be in place under the circumstances. 
There was nothing after all like a middle course, so he 
determined to put on a manner that was both stuck-up 
and cringing at the same time, thinking that could not 
help to be very taking, and certain to please. 

The long-continued silence was rather annoying, for the 
Coach was most anxious not to let the chance slip of speak- 
ing to such an exalted personage, — for one has not the luck 
to be in close company with a carriage every day of our 
lives. So he did all manner of things to attract attention, 
such as letting a door fly open all of a sudden, toppling 
down a box from the roof, and other matters of a like 
nature ; but he might have gone on in this fashion for 
ever without doing any good, if the gay Carriage had not 
perceived our friend the Waggon lolling along in the dis- 
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tance, and thought it would be prudent to make sure of 
having the friendship of the Coach, in case the Waggon 
might be inclined to resent the insult she had received 
from him a short time before. 

“ Why surely, Mr. Coach, I have seen your face some- 
where ! I have been wondering all this time where it could 
have been, ,, said he in a very pleasant manner. 

“ Lor, have you indeed, my Lord ! ” answered the Coach, 
greatly elated ; “ your Honour must really be gifted with a 
most wonderful memory to recollect so humble a person ; 
though I flatter myself our family are of some little service 

to the great, for we prevent the lower orders, such as 

• 

waggons and carts, from coming too often in contact with 
them ; they can only do it through us, you know, my Lord. 
‘ Every one in his place/ say I, — your Honour in the castle, 
the cart at the muck-heap, and myself well at a comfort- 
able inn. I am easily satisfied.” # 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! — very good indeed,” laughed the gay 
Carriage ; “ you steer clear of extremes. I perceive you 
possess a deal of what is called common sense.” 

“ I should think so, my Lord,” replied the Coach, in a 
vulgar, familiar tone. “ My principles are the middle road, 
— the golden mean, — neither one thing nor the other ; it is 
the only way to get on quickly and please all. Nobody 
can accuse me of being so ill-bred as to have any opinions 
of my own when in the company of those above myself 
in rank ; but then I like seeing my inferiors humble them- 
selves to the ground before my presence.” 

“ Hullo ! what is this thing doing here ? ” shouted out 
the gay Carriage as he saw the Waggon turning into 
the yard; “why it is never coming where we are, 
surely ? ” 

“ Go out again ! ” bawled the Coach, “ and don’t thrust 
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your low company where it is not wanted ; the back yard 
or the stables is the proper place for you.” - 

“ I have only called in to rest a bit,” said the Waggon 
meekly ; “ I shall not interfere with anybody.” 

“ If you are not off at once I'll have you taken and 
upset, — do you understand that ? ” said the Carriage. 

“ Look here,” cried the Coach, addressing the Inn, “ we 
thought this was a respectable place we were stopping at, 
and not the resort of disreputable characters; you must 
have been a witness to the scandalous manner in which 
we were attacked, and our comfort interfered with by this 
coarse creature.” 

“I am quite shocked at your behaviour, Mistress 
Waggon,” whispered the Inn; “you know how pleased I 
always am to have a visit from you, but I am entertaining 
company now, and very busy. You had better go farther 
on ; you will be just as well served, and feel yourself more 
at home, very likely.” 

So, tired as she was, the poor Waggon had to leave the 
yard and. continue her journey. “I remember the time,” 
thought she, “ when the Inn used to be all smiles, and the 
Sign-Board swung backwards and forwards, directly they 
saw me coming ; it was, 4 How are you, dame Waggon ? — 
how comely you look to-day ! — tell me if they all go on well 
at the farm, and what you have been doing with yourself 
this long time ? Ostler, get Jack and Jenny some nice 
fresh water, and mind the pail is clean/ But now things 
are changed indeed ; my poor horses cannot get a drink 
even out of the common trough, and an old friend like me 
is received with a frown and told to be off because others 
happen to be there first, — as if that mattered, when there 
was plenty of room for all. I must have done something 
to bring about this treatment, for we used to be such 
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capital friends.” The good Waggon was not aware how the 
friendship of a lifetime may come to an end, because one 
party has achieved a temporary rise in the world. 

The gay Carriage having no further occasion for any 
gfervices the Coach could render, relapsed into his former 
silence, paying no attention whatever when his companion 
spoke, and soon after went away without even saying 
good-bye to him. 

When the Coach got home he gave a long description of 
the very affable manner in which the Carriage had sought 
his acquaintance on purpose to claim relationship; and 
would go on for hours giving the particulars of convers- 
ations that passed between them concerning their common 
ancestors ; not forgetting to add, that when the time for 
separating arrived, they were so affected that neither could 
speak a word. But as the Coach’s'memory was not always 
of the very best, the account he gave one day unfortunately 
did not always agree with that which he related the next, 
and after a bit folks began to doubt the truth of the story ; 
some even going so far as to say, that it was all made up. 

A year must have nearly flown by, when one day as the 
Waggon was returning home, she saw a number of powerful 
men walking in front of her ; they had spades and pickaxes 
on their shoulders, besides some queer-looking implements 
she had never seen before. “ I dare say they would like a 
lift on the way,” thought she ; “ and as I am not carrying 
anything, there will be plenty of room for the whole party.” 
So she made haste, and catching them up, placed herself 
in such a position that they might get in. “ 0 how heavy 
the men felt, as they sat down,” she thought, “ Jack and 
Jenny would never be able to pull them along.” But the 
horses . being good-natured animals, and imagining it 
would please the good Waggon, put forth their strength 
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to- the utmost, even trotting for a short distance to make 

* 

believe they had a light load ; and soon came upon the 
very road where we first made their acquaintance. The 
men were right merry fellows, cracking jokes and singing 
songs' all the way; but once as they were joining in the 
chorus, oiie of them began stamping his foot to keep time/, 
it shook the Waggon all over. 

“ I say, why are you treating the Carriage like that ? ” 
cried another who was seated next. “ It is not often we 
get a conveyance so good as this.” 

Then the first one begged pardon, and pulling out a 
pocket-handkerchief pretended to wipe the place over, 
saying, “ Ah ! we must behave ourselves ; we are riding in • 
our Chariot ! ” which greatly pleased the Waggon, though 
she knew it was nonsense all the time. 

“ My word ! ” cried out a big fellow, “ here is a sight, to 
be sure ! — look at those tall daisies growing on the roadside, 
if they are not as big as dandelions ! Did you ever see such 
buttercups or blue-bells ? — and those must be white roses 
on the hedges, I declare.” 

“ So they are, so they are ; why, it's prettier by far than a 
garden,” — and out they all jumped, saying they preferred 
walking, but begged the Waggon to carry their tools. 

“Any one can tell they are gentlemen,” said our old 
friend the Road, lost in admiration as she heard the praise 
bestowed upon her; “they possess the true eye for the 
beautiful, which only sensitive natures can appreciate 
properly; their very company makes one feel quite re- 
fined. How elegant they look, to be sure ! I don’t wonder 
at maidens losing their hearts.” Now the rough fellows 
were dressed in coarse flannel jackets, and wore great 
heavy boots with big nails, which penetrated into the 

Road’s body, leaving little scars behind every time they 
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took a step ; but she never felt any pain or was conscious 
of hurt. It is wonderful what a person will endure and be 
happy all the time, when they are treated with respect 
and spoken to kindly. We must own in truth the Road 
well deserved the praise that was bestowed upon her, for 
being twice the width there was any occasion to be, she 
cultivated the spare ground on each side with all manner 
of beautiful wild flowers. In the hedges grew roses and 
sweet honeysuckle ; whilst every now and then the merry 
convolvulus would peep out from behind the sweetbriar 
and shake its strings of coloured bells at the stately fox- 
glove blooming below. And there were blackberry-bushes 
too, which in the autumn time were covered with berries 
for children to come and pick, when they got a half-holiday. 

The honest fellows walked along, stopping occasionally 
when they came across some pretty blossom that was new 
to them, one and all declaring they had never experienced 
such a treat before. Jack and Jenny followed behind, 
halting too of their own accord whenever their eyes lighted 
upon a tuft of extr& sweet grass. At last they came to a 
field with a wooden gate. “ Thank you, good Waggon, for 
your kindness,” said the men, and they took their caps off 
and made her a low bow, just as if she had been a human 
being. Then patting the horses as they placed a wreath 
of wild flowers round their necks, they popped a bottle of 
nice town beer into the Waggon for the farmer at home to 
drink, saying, “ It may not be so good as he usually gets, 
but at any rate it will be a change, and that is often 
agreeable.” So they went their way and she saw them 
no more. 

“ What is all that to-do over yonder ? ” asked the Horse- 
Chestnut Tree one day of the Waggon. “ What do they 
mean by laying down those lines of black rods, and sticking 
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up a row of thin trees without branches. They seem so 
mighty busy about it too. I have spoken to the Sparrow, 
but can get no information.” 

“I cannot learn,” answered the Waggon; “something 
very unusual is going on certainly. The Market Town has 
been dreadfully excited for some time ; it hung out a lot of 
flags yesterday and closed its shops.” 

“What are they doing over there?” said the Horse- 
Chestnut Tree to the smart Coach, soon afterwards. 

“ Getting ready to cut you down and chop you up into 
firewood, as they ought to have done long enough ago,” 
the Coach rudely replied. 

And the Horse-Chestnut Tree put the same question to 
the gay Carriage the next time she saw him. 

“ Building a nice brick bridge across the road to shelter 
me when it rains. I cannot tell why they never thought 
of it before,” he answered haughtily. 

One morning the Waggon was taking an extra heavy 
load to market, and on coming to the spot where the Red 
Barn had formerly stood, she was surprised to find it pulled 
down, and that a handsome building with a portico had been 
erected in its place ; and leading up to it was a large open 
space in front covered over with the best gravel. The Wag- 
gon was so interested to know what it could all mean that 
she was forced to stop awhile and look* round. Judge of 
her surprise when she peeped through the windows, to find 
that a straight road with long rows of iron bars and raised 
platforms, ran right through the middle of the building. 
As she stood wondering what the use of it all could be, she 
heard a loud roaring noise like the rush of a storm, and 
there in the distance was a sight that nearly caused her 
wheels to drop off with terror ; for rapidly approaching was 
a majestic-looking creature, pulling a multitude of carriages 
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and laden waggons after him, with no more exertion than if 
they had been empty barrows. And as he glided along she 
plainly saw the white breath issuing from his lungs was 
intermingled with fierce flames. In less than a minute he 
was close by her ; the ground quaking with the weight of 
the mighty being as it brought itself, to rest. 

“ Oh dear!” thought the Waggon, “whatever will happen 
to me now ! I am on his property without leave, and he 
is going to call me to account.” But just then a man 
jumped down from behind the great creature, and ru nnin g 
towards her, exclaimed, “Why, it's our old friend the Waggon, 
as I live ; whoever would have thought of meeting you 
again ! ” And then another man came up with a gold band 
round his cap, saying, “ I expect you have forgotten us long 
ago ; but we remember that ride you gave us for nothing, 
down that pretty road with the flowers.” “ Yes ; when 
I stamped so hard on your back; I have not forgiven 
myself for it yet,” the first went on to say. And then 
they actually gave the horses a hug, they were so pleased 
to see them. 

“ You are going to market, are you ? — well, we must give 
you a ride this time,” — so leading her on to the platform, 
they went and got a carriage ready. The Waggon now 
was nearly touching the great Engine, who was looking 
hard at her withjbis big red eye. 

“ He is very handsome,” thought the Waggon, and she 
dropped him a curtsey as low as her springs would allow, 
saying, “ Your servant, sir,” in the old-fashioned style. 

“ I am proud to make your acquaintance, and feel highly 
honoured at being noticed by so estimable a person,” 
answered the Engine, sending out a single puff of steam, 
which engines only do when they are very pleased. 

“ Why, you are mistaking me for somebody of conse- 
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quence, — a grand carriage perhaps ; well, to be sure ! ” said 
the Waggon, much amused at the idea. 

“ I take you for somebody a great deal better. I know 
who you are very well, and have heard all about the 
manner you have been served, Mistress Waggon; never 
mind who told me, so I determined to come myself and 
help you a bit. The grand people say you are not fit 
company for them, do they, and turn their noses up at you 
because of your work. Well, I wonder if they will like ' 
me better, or treat me with contempt.” 

“ You never mean to say that a great gentleman like 
you has come on purpose to do the same work as myself? ’’ 
said the Waggon, completely bewildered, for it was so 
contrary to everything she had been taught was right 
and proper. 

“Yes; and pride myself upon doing it well too,” answered 
the Engine. » \ 

Her old friends now coming up took hold of the horses, - 
and led the Waggon into a nice snug room open at the 
sides, so that one might see all that was going on around. ' 

“ Tell me, Little House, the name of that grand gentle- 
man who has been speaking to me,” said the Waggon as 
soon as the door was shut. 

“ I am not a House at all, I am a Railway Truck, and very 
pleased to be at your service. So he has been talking to 
you ! — then you must indeed be a worthy person, for he 
rarely engages in conversation with anybody. They call 
him the ‘ Fire-Horse/ and a terribly mighty creature he is.” 

And now the whistle sounded; and away they went ; ^ first 
slowly, then quicker, and then, oh gracious me I they flew 
on like the hurricane-blast — “ rahr-rahr-rahr-rahr,” called 
out the Iron Rails as the wheels rolled over them — “ keep 
steady, keep steady, and you are all right.” “ Hullo ! look 
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at our old Waggon riding in her carriage 1 ” cried the Green 
Fields, as they twirled themselves round to catch a glimpse 
of the strange sight ; and some of the Trees in the far- 
distance actually appeared to’ run and keep pace with her, 
but they soon got out of breath and gave it up. 

“Pleasant ride to you!” nodded the tall Telegraph Poles ; 
" tell us if you are not comfortable and we will let the Fire- 
Horse know; we talk in the deaf and dumb language — it is 
most convenient.” Then their slender wires came drooping 
down, and just peeped for an instant at the Waggon, say- 
ing, “ We wish you a very good morning,” and then ran up 
again with all their might, for they only had permission to 
stop for half a second, which is not a very great while ; and 
so they went on for the whole journey, as I dare say they 
have often done when you have been travelling on the 
railway; but they only take this interest in those they 
care for and respect. 

“ I feel just like a little bird skimming through the air,” 
thought the heavy old Waggon, as the fresh breeze blew 
upon her. “ What a treat for my poor horses ! — how they 
must be enjoying the beautiful scenery ! ” — and she looked 
down to see what they were doing. Bless my heart ! if they 
were not busily devouring some fine young turnips which 
had been carefully packed away in the comer, and were on 
the road to the agricultural show, where they hoped to get 
first prize. Jack knew very well that he had no right to 
touch them, but the temptation was too strong to be long 
resisted; so he persuaded Jenny, who did everything he 
asked, to pick them out of the heap, and then he took 
them from between her lips, and thus he gratified his 
appetite and satisfied his conscience at the same time. 
They were in for a pretty rating indeed from the Waggon, 
who felt very mortified at their conduct, and determined 
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she would make Jack rue it ; when, fortunately lor him, 
they reached their journey's end, and the doors being 
opened, they all got out. 

“ Good-bye, dear madam," said the Fire-Horse ; “ my 
services are always at your disposal, and I shall regard it 
as a favour bestowed upon me whenever you choose to 
accept them." And so saying he gallantly moved forward, 
and was very soon after lost to sight. 

“ That must be our Waggon going into the market-place," 
cried the farmer in amazement to his good wife ; ts here is 
luck indeed ! — a full hour before anybody's else ! Why, we 
shall sell everything at once, and get our own price for it 
into the bargain. I will buy you that new gown this very 
morning, you have been promised so long ; and as for Jack 
and Jenny, they shall have a good breakfast and a long 
rest after ; they must want both very badly, poor things.” 

Now it so happened, that while the Waggon was riding 
in the Fire-Horse's train, who should see her but the gay 
Carriage ? “ Ho, ho ! a pretty sight this ! Did one ever see 
such presumption before ? — and that surely must be the 
powerful stranger we heard was expected; the artful 
Waggon has introduced herself to him as somebody of 
consequence. I must make his acquaintance without loss 
of time, and tell him the position that creature holds in 
society. It will be necessary to explain our ways a little, 
for evidently he does not know how particular one must 
be, never to associate with anybody unless they are rich, 
or have rank and family.” The gay Carriage thought, of 
course, that if anything was to be got out of the stranger, 
it would only be right that he should get it all ; anybody 
else participating was out of the question. So, taking the 
first opportunity that presented itself, he went down in 
great state to the station, and putting on a pompous 
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manner, rolled on to the platform as if it was liis own 
property. He had not to wait long, for the Fire-Horse 
was standing there as if expecting some one. 

“ He is waiting for me, that is plain/’ thought the gay 
Carriage, announcing his grand name. Whether the Fire- 
Horse heard him or not I cannot tell ; but at this moment 
he sent out volume after volume of scalding hot breath, 
which, enveloping the gay Carriage, caused the perspiration 
to start from every pore of its body, and trickle down in 
little streams. 

What are you loitering for there ? ” cried out the Guard. 
“ Do you think we are r going to wait here all day for you ? ” 
— and then the porters came and wheeled the Carriage on 
to a truck, right at the far-end of all. He soon found him- 
self flying through the air as our old Waggon did ; but the 
Fields never twirled themselves round to look, neither did 
the trees run after him; only the Iron Bails took any 
notice, — “ rahr-rahr-rahr-rahr ; who are you carrying, good 
Wheels ? ” 

“ We are not quite certain,” answered they. 

“ Rahr-rahr-rahr-rahr. Tell us who it is, good Tele- 
graph Poles.” So the Telegraph Poles sent their wires 
down to ascertain. 

“ What are you bobbing up and down in that absurd 
manner for ? ” said the gay Carriage, as the Wires looked in 
upon him. 

“ Good morning to you ! ” answered the Wires. 

“ I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, and it is 
very impertinent for you to intrude upon me in this way.” 
He felt very ill-tempered, and imagined they were nobodies, 
but finding them still to persist in their attentions he 
shouted out : “ I am my Lord’s Carriage if you wish to 
know, and don’t want to be bothered.” 
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" Oh,” exclaimed the Wires, “ we thought as much ; ” and 
they ran up to tell what they had just heard, when in- 
stantly an arm raised itself up from a tall pole in the 
distance, and pointed straight across the iron road. 

Directly the Fire-Horse saw the signal he drew himself 
up, and came to a dead stop. 

The people inside the train began to grow alarmed, and 
put their heads out of the windows, asking what had 
happened; and to make matters worse it was raining in 
torrents. But the signal-arm was still raised up, now 
pointing, strange to say, at the very truck on which was 
placed the gay Carriage. 

Soon everybody got frantic. Night was coming on, and 
the Fire-Horse would not move. Some thought of the 
alarm their friends at home would be in; some were 
afraid they would be locked out and not get a bed ; while 
others fully expected a dreadful catastrophe to occur every 
instant. 

“ The Fire-Horse has eaten up all his coals, — we shall have 
to remain here all night,” cried out the man who attended 
to him. It was one of our Waggon’s old friends. 

This was a nice prospect, but one nobody could imagine 
persons in their state would tamely submit to. However, 
what was to be done ? “I have it,” cried a voice from the 
crowd. “ There is a place not far off, where iron is melted, 
and they always keep plenty of coals by them.” 

“But how are we to bring them along?” cries out 
another. “ There is the very thing we want ! ” shouted the 
people, catching sight of the gay Carriage. “ One would 
fancy it came on purpose,” — and making a rush they pulled 
him off the truck. Then strong men seized hold of him, 
and dragged him up the muddy lane that leads you to the 
iron-works. What a road for such a grand person to find 
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itself upon ! — why no respectable Cart would go down it 
except in dry weather, and then only after much coaxing ; 
for the black sloppy mire reached to the middle of the 
wheels, and contained hard clinkers whose edges cut into 
one like sharp glass. 

“ I command to be taken back, I am my Lord’s Carriage, 
you wretches ! ” and settling down in a deep rut he refused 
to move any farther. He began by speaking in his big 
tone of voice, but broke down and ended in a scream. For 
it is very difficult to feel dignified when you are being 
rolled in the mire, however high your rank may be. 

“ Push the thing on at the back ! ” the men cried out, not 
heeding his creaking in the least ; and in the twinkling of 
an eye the gay Carriage found itself lifted up, and grating 
through the sludge again at a quicker rate than ever 
— actually being pushed along as if it had been a common 
Barrow. 

So he was crammed with black coals up to the very roof, 
until he felt ready to burst with the weight ; his beautiful 
cushions and silk-linings were completely spoilt, and all 
the fine paint outside, with coloured heraldic devices, either 
scratched off or blurred over with filthy mud. A young 
Gig, happening to cross on the main road, was so taken 
with terror when she saw him, that she turned round and 
ran away home again as fast as her wheels would take her, 
thankful to escape from such a villainous-looking object 
without being robbed or ill-treated. 

And as the Carriage, straining at every joint, was being 
bumped along, something told him that he was thus being 
punished for his pride and selfishness; and a contrite 
feeling came over his heart. “ I am suffering no more than 
I deserve,” thought he ; “ and should I survive, instead of 
meanly sneering at those who are compelled to toil like this 
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always, I will cheer them up with kind words, and lighten 
their burdens as much as lies in my power/* 

“ Here they all are again ! ” said the Guard ; " we are 
exceedingly obliged to you, Mr. Carriage. You shall be 
made very comfortable for the rest of the journey/* 

The Telegraph Pole dropped down its arm. 

“ We shall soon be off now,** thought everybody. 

“ Do you think we are going to light ourselves ? ** said 
the Coals. “ No, no ; we are not accustomed to do that. 
We don't mind burning and giving out heat, but proper 
respect shall be paid us.** 

Here was a fresh delay. For where to get wood nobody 
knew ; they searched everywhere, but could find none that 
was suitable. “Now,** thought my Lord’s Carriage, “I 
will keep my resolution though it cost me my life, for it 
is in my power to relieve these poor people from their 
trouble, and get them out of all their difficulties. May I 
have strength to go through with it ! ** So, while they were 
wheeling him to the truck, he split into pieces. And the 
fragments were picked up and poked under the coals. 

“All right ! ** said the Guard. 

Puff ! puff ! and away went the Fire-Horse again, to the 
delight of everybody. 

But you have not told *us what became of the smart 
Coach. Well, as he was no longer of any use, he was 
placed away in a disused old building at the back of the 
inn-yard, and left there quite forgotten; for the great 
never thought of him, and the poor never missed him. 
One evening, some people going in with a light saw a 
mouldy-looking object out of which jumped a number of 
rats. “ This will do capitally to let my boys make their 
rabbit-hutches out of/* said one of the men ; “ it is fit for 
nothing else.** And that indeed was the end of the smart 
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Coach. Notwithstanding all his common sense, he was 
turned into rabbit-hutches. 

And the Waggon still goes to market, but not so often 
as formerly. She has been turned into a Pleasure-Van, and 
you may perhaps have seen her taking laughing girls and 
* boys, or merry holiday folks, along that beautiful country- 
road to visit the great wood which lies on the right-hand 
side. Then everybody gets out to roam under the fine 
old trees, the branches of which reach the ground, while 
the happy children play hide-and-seek amongst the long 
grass and tall ferns. There it is you will see the big 
dragon-flies dart across the ponds, showing off their wonder- 
ful feat of flying sideways to the astonished red squirrels 
sitting high up on the overhanging boughs. I was there 
myself last Monday week, and shall go again next 
Saturday morning, — that is, if it be fine. 
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THE OLD EIDDLER. 


The way over the moors ha'd been weary and long, and 
the Old Fiddler could go no farther. He was quite 
exhausted, so he laid himself down on the heather, his fiddle 
beside him ; and felt that his last hour had come. 

“ I have but one grief in leaving this world, and that is 
in parting with you, my dear old Dog. A true and faithful 
friend you have been to me,” said he, turning to the poor 
animal. “You are the only living being left that will 
miss me.” 

And the Dog licked his hand, while tears stood in his 
eyes, for the poor creature understood too well the meaning 
of its masters speech. 

“ Good-bye,” said the Fiddler. “ I have done my best 
to work hard, and be kind to everybody all through my life ; 
and now in my old age I am left to die in poverty, without 
even a soul near to close my eyes.” 

But the Wind that was blowing heard what he said, for 
Death has a common language which all nature com- 
prehends; and it blew through the strings of his fiddle, 
until the Fiddler seemed to hear again those airs he had 
most loved when a youth. And as the fiddle played, his 
mind wandered back to his early days. He could plainly see 
the old cottage covered with jasmine, and the swallows 
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nest tinder the eaves ; the flowers in the garden were just 
as he had left them. “ Why ,1 cannot have been away long,” 
thought he, “for the roses are yet blooming; and there, 
under the pear-tree, is .my mothers arm-chair, — the stocking 
she is knitting for me lying on it still unfinished. I will 
steal in by the back-gate. How surprised my young bride 
will be to see me ! ” He hurried down the side-path ; his 
father coming out of the door caught sight of him. “ It 
is my boy come home again,” he cried, and running up 
threw his arms around the lad’s neck. The son tried to say, 
“ Dear, dear father, how is my Bride ? ” but his heart was 
too full, — the words seemed to choke him. 

The Dog gave a long moan as it heard the death-rattle, 
for the spirit of the Old Fiddler had fled ; and the loving 
creature laid its head on the dead man’s breast, saying: 
“ Never will I take it off* again; and oh ! how happy would 
be my death, could I but know that animals lived here- 

p 

after like human beings ! ” 

Now the Honey Bee was flying about busy over her 
day’s work, and it happened that being near she saw and 
heard all that passed. She had not much time to spare, for 
night would soon. be upon her ; but the Dog’s moan sent a 
pang through her heart. “ I must try and comfort the poor 
thing to the best of my power, come what may,” thought 
she; so buzzing round and round, she hummed of the 
satisfaction of doing one’s duty, and the joy of giving 
happiness to others ; and that though Bees work all day so 
hard, the sweets they gather are not for themselves, but to 
nourish those who are helpless at home. “ You have lived 
with human beings all your life, dear Dog,” said she' “and 
their ideas are very narrow. They keep themselves to 
themselves so much, and from the way they go on, one 
would think they never comprehended that all living 
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creatures were toiling, and suffering, and loving, just like 
themselves — difference of form is only to enable one to get 
through your own particular work the better. How, for 
instance, could I nestle into flowers without hurting them, 
if the shape of my body were different from what it is ? '' 

Then the Bee flew up to the Skylark, and told her all 
that had happened. And the Skylark came down, and she 
too sang ; and her song was of Beauty and Goodness, and 
the wondrous Life that fills all space. And she sang of the 
great Unknown ; and how every affectionate longing, and 
loving remembrance that creatures feel, will one day obtain 
their heart's utmost desire ; though they may have to wait 
until they reach that higher existence to which all life 
attains. 

And the sensitive little Field-Mouse, sitting on her hind 
legs outside her nest, was overwhelmed with tears ; she too 
would have liked to have said something, but could not 
speak a word for grief. 

And the Dog looked up as much as to say, “ Thank 
you; thank you, dear friends; you have given me great 
comfort.” 

And the Bee buzzed, and the Skylark sang, and the 
Wind wafted the bright clouds nearer and nearer. Onward 
they came from the setting sun. Those clouds that seemed 
like dull grey mist in the morning, were now — see ! — really 
of the most wondrous purple and gold ; still onward they 
came, until the Heavens appeared full of them. And the 
Dog gave a long yearning sigh. At that moment a cloud 
which was over the sun floated off, and the sun shone out 
in all its glory. And a flash was seen to come from the 
Dog's eyes as its life passed away. And behold it took the 
form of a beautiful Maiden, who hovered over the body as 
if dazed and uncertain for the moment what to do. But a 
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bright, noble-looking Spirit was hastening towards her, and 
in another instant she was locked in his embrace. It was 
the Old Fiddler who was again clasping his long-lost Bride. 
Then with a joy too great for speech, or looks, or even 
thought, the souls winged their flight from earth. 

And the Skylark flew up and heard the story of the 
poor Fiddler. How his young wife died in her bridal 
year ; but her spirit could not rest in happiness above, 
when her husband fell into poverty and misery below. And 
how she came down to earth again to be near him and 
share his trouble. But when a spirit returns to the world 
it must inhabit a form distinct in shape from what it had 
previously existed in ; and her choice was that of a dog. 
The moment, however, she was born again, all remembrance 
of her previous existence vanished; and the Fiddler 
appeared to her but a good, kind master that she loved, 
and she seemed to him nothing more than a faithful, 
affectionate animal. 

And the Skylark sang this story so that every living 
thing on land should know it; and the Wind carried it to 
the sea. And you yourself can hear it — or one very much 
like it — at any time when you are quite alone. No matter 
whether it is in the singing of the birds, the sighing of 
the Wind, or the swell of the ocean. It was told to me 
one summers afternoon by the rustling branches of an old 
Elm-tree, as I lay on the grass in its shade. 


* 
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THE RED CROWN. 


It was one of those foggy nights, when everything in 
the streets had got so confused and mixed up, that it was 
impossible even to find your own house, except by 
accident. Where the street corners used to be, there you 
came across a row of new buildings, and when' you thought 
you were stepping safely along the footpath, you found 
yourself in reality walking down the middle of the road, 
with nothing but black space all around you. Perhaps 
strangest of all was the behaviour of the gas-lights. Some- 
times they would suddenly bob up, and then as quickly 
disappear, and when you were stumbling along, slowly 
feeling your way, up one would jump right in front of you 
— ah ! and so quickly too, that you had to put out your 
hands to prevent the iron post from giving you a good 
knock in the face. 

It was certainly one of .those nights, when all human 
beings should be safely at home by the side of a nice 
bright fire, and let things out of doors go on as they liked 
to their heart’s content. 

“ So the Ice King is going to pay us a visit, I hear,” 
said Big Ben to the Old Abbey. 

“ Yes, that is quite true,” answered she ; “ and what is 
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more, he is going to crown one of us — the one he deems 
most worthy.” 

“ I wonder who it will be,” replied Big Ben. 

“ Who knows but it may be me?” said a deep voice 
issuing from St. Paul’s/ “ I come from a good stock, and 
do my best to keep up the importance of my family, as I 
dare say the Abbey will tell you.” 

But the old Abbey was musing of times long gone by, 
and only half-heard the last speech. “ I recollect your 
father very well,” said she, “and a fine old gentleman he 
was — one of the old school. I missed him very much when 
he went, for he used to amuse me so with his stories.” 
And then the Abbey stopped, for she was thinking of 
the clear starlight nights, when she could bear the river 
singing as it quietly glided along ; and she could see the 
clustering, quaint-fashioned wood houses, and her dear 
friend, who rose so erect and tall from amongst them. 
Ah ! and who used to tell her all that had taken place in 
the great city, while she in return would let him know of 
the doings in Parliament House ; for he had a turn for 
politics. “The Great Plague was the death of him,” 
she said, speaking aloud again ; “ he told us he never 
could survive the sight of the London folks dying all 
around him. 4 1 shall go before long/ he used to say ; 
‘ I shall go too ; ’ and then strange signals began to pass 
between him and Bow Church, and a few other old 
cronies — such noddings, creakings, and curious noises ; I 
did not know what to think of it all. 

“ As for that Bow Church I never should have been sur- 
prised at anything he did, he was such a radical, — always 
talking about equality, and rights, with a lot more I never 
could comprehend ; and then he loved to make game of 
many of the great people that were brought to my care, 
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which annoyed me very much at times ; and he would 
remind me of things about them which ought to have 
been forgotten; as if anybody could be perfect. But 
he was very patriotic — why, he once let drop a stone as 
the Spanish Ambassador was passing below, and when we 
remonstrated with him for it, he actually replied that he 
was very sorry he had not pitched his steeple down instead, 
and then he should not have missed him. Lqrd, what a 
favourite he. was with the lasses and lads! — why, I re- 
member seeing ” — and again the old Abbey was beginning 
to wander into other matters, when, recollecting herself, she 
said : “ What was I speaking of before that ? Oh, I know ; 
about my good friend, your father. Well, I was sure all 
that mysterious whispering boded no good, especially as I 
now and then caught them looking very intently in my 
direction, as if they would have liked to unburden them- 
selves to me. And poor Bow Church did nothing but ask 
my forgiveness for all he had ever done to vex me ; he 
was a dear good fellow. As for your father, he glanced so 
tenderly and so lovingly at me, but he never spoke. At 
last, one evening, I saw a bright light and clouds of smoke 
over by London Bridge, and the light got bigger and 
brighter, and the smoke rolled on in a huge black pall — 
then two great arms of fire stretched themselves out, and 
enveloped everything in their embrace. Why, heavens ! 
the whole city was in flames. The buildings crackled and 
banged, shooting up to the very clouds themselves 
myriads and myriads of fiery stars and flaming comets; 
while high above all was heard the dying shouts and 
farewells of my dear companions. How magnificent your 
father looked with the flames about him ! * Good-bye, my 

love ; good-bye, my love ! ’ he cried, and tell our children 
how old London destroyed herself, for grief at the loss of 
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her citizens/ Then for an instant he seemed to shine 
like polished gold, and with a great crash disappeared/’ 

“ I recollect it all as well as you do,” said a harsh voice 
in the distance, “ and a pleasant sight it was. I don’t 
know when I enjoyed anything so much ; but what has all 
this to do with the Ice King ? I deserve the Crown more 
than any one else, and shall get it too, for look how stead- 
fast my principles have been, and the great services I have 
rendered to the State. London would have been very 
different now if it had not been for me, I can tell you. 
And I am not dead yet, as some of you will see, perhaps, 
one of these days.” 

But no one answered a word, only a sound like 
M Providence preserve us ! ” seemed to be heard ; but 
who uttered it, or from whence it came, none could tell. 

"I think it is very hard that I should be treated so 
rudely by you all ; you have kept up this manner towards 
me now for the last eight hundred years, and surely in 
all conscience that is long enough. Why not let by- 
gones be bygones ? ” 

Big Ben struck one o’clock. 

“ As for you, you gimcrack thing, stuck on the top of 
that gingerbread house of yours, you think it is a fine 
thing, because you are safe, to bray at me, I have no doubt ; 
but don’t think I mind it a bit, for ages I have been able 
to make your relations scream and howl, as the old Parlia- 
ments knew to their grief, and Westminster Hall remem- 
bers to the present day. 

“ Who do you call ‘ gimcrack ’ ? ” said Big Ben. 

“ Well, ‘ cracked,’ if you like it better,” replied the 
harsh voice. 

“ Hush, my dear,” said the Abbey, “ what are you 
doing ? Don’t you know that the 4 Tower ’ has been sent to 
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Coventry by everybody ? — and never mind what happens, no 
one ever speaks a word, or takes the slightest notice of 
him. In the whole course of his existence he has never 
done one good deed ; no, nor even a brave one ; and what 
he calls * his principles * and * service to the State * have 
- consisted in torturing or killing every noble mind he 
could get hold of, that stood up against tyranny and 
oppression, or strove for the welfare of the weak. And, 
believe me, the fellow is not a bit altered, and would be 
at his old tricks again to-morrow if he got a chance, as he 
sometimes thinks he will have before long ; for there are 
still some, left in the world who would gladly make use of 
his aid, if once they were strong enough m power. Is that 
not so, good Hall of Westminster ? ” 

But the worthy Hall, from long association with the 
law, had come to know too well the importance of speech 
to answer anything off-hand; his legal experience had 
taught him the value of weighing each sentence before he 
uttered it. The drawback was, that when he did speak 
the time had gone by for his opinion to be of any value ; 
and besides, it was so carefully worded in order to be clear, 
that it was utterly impossible to make out its meaning. 

“Let him ask old Father Thames,” said the Monument, 
in a sly tone of voice, “ he will give him an answer.” 

“ Father Thames, they tell me you know all about the 
Tower,” said Big Ben ; “ there have been dreadful goings 
on there in past times, have there not ? ” 

Now the old gentleman at that moment was very much 
absorbed over some puzzling problems concerning the 
next spring-tide; first, as to how much water he should 
bring up from the sea ; then as to the amount that might 
reasonably be expected to come down from the land of its 
own accord ; next, whether a favourable breeze might arise 
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and so help him a bit, or one perhaps blow from the con- 
trary direction, and so put everything out. The fact was, 
that the number of new bridges and improvements had 
upset all the calculations he used to work by, and they 
were now of no use. “ I had my rule for every day, and 
never was at fault/’ he was mournfully saying to himself ; 
“and now here am I, at my age, when I really deserve 
some rest, having to work harder than ever I did in my 
life before ; and what is worse, the old simple sums being 
of no good, I, Father Thames, have been obliged to learn 
what they call ‘ mathematics/ so as to be more exact in 
the results ; and the consequence is, I am always getting 
wrong. Why cannot they leave me alone, and let me go 
on as I have been accustomed ? I shall make a mess of 
4 altogether some of these days, and then they will be 
sorry. Dear me ! there is the Ice King coming too, and I 
have to get myself ready to welcome him.” 

So any one could plainly see that he was in no mood 
to answer questions, especially those about the Tower; 
whose name for some reason or other he never could hear 
without foaming with rage. 

“ What do you mean, young fellow, by asking such 
foolish questions of me?” said old Father Thames, in so 
angry a tone that poor Ben quite shook. “ Nobody but 
you would presume to speak first to one of my years. You 
think because you have been chosen to fill an honourable 
position, you 'have therefore become one of us, and that 
nothing more is expected from you. But, mark me ! rank 
goes for nothing, if it be not graced by personal worth and 
good breeding; and even then counts for little unless it 
has attached a history to itself ; which shall never be your 
case if you mention the word ‘ Tower ’ to me again ; for 
I will rise up and bring you down, if I have to wash away 
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your clock-house to its very foundations in order to do so. 
In fact I have a good mind to begin at once,” — and whether 
it was by accident, or whether by design, two or three big 
waves began ominously to make their way towards the 
basement. 

“ Change the conversation,” whispered St. Paul’s quickly ; 
“ask him if he remembers King Harold.” And Big Ben 
gladly did as he was bid. 

“What, Harold the great king? I should think I did,” 
cried old Father Thames, altering the tone of his voice 
in an instant, and forgetting all about his calculations. 
“ Now, young gentleman, you are talking some sense, and 
I like to hear you speak, for it shows an inquiring mind. 
We have never had such a one as King Harold either 
before or since. Mighty proud I used to feel as I bore 
him along on my bosom, — he so handsome, with his long fair 
hair, and gentle % blue eyes; but in fight a very lion, with 
strength greater than mortal man’s; as they who came 
across his battle-axe could say, had they lived. Yet his 
heart was as tender as a girl’s. I’ve seen him stoop down 
and put a poor water-beetle off the path lest it should get 
trodden on. Ah, that is what I call a real hero ; and, mark 
me ! I am proud of belonging to the country that owned 
such a man ; and if it be for his sake alone, I will always 
do my best to make it prosperous, in spite of the extra 
work they keep putting upop my shoulders. 

“ How well I remember the day when they brought him 
to me to be crowned ! ” chimed in the old Abbey ; “ I 
was a wee little thing then, compared to what I am now. 
What a sight it was to be sure ! How the people shouted ! 
I thought it never would end, they loved him so much. 
How pretty the maidens looked dressed in their best kirtles, 
throwing flowers over him, and crying, ‘Long live King 
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Harold ! ’ And what pushing and squeezing there was to 

• 

get near enough to have one look at his face. Dear, dear 
me, I recollect it all as if it only took place yesterday ! ” 

“ That scoundrel who called himself the Conqueror 
thought he did a mighty fine thing when he pitched his 
body over the cliffs into the sea, but he forgot all about 
me,” said old Father Thames, chuckling. “I swam out all 
the way to Hastings, and brought it home to my own bed, 
w T here it has slept ever since. The truest patriot we have 
ever had ! ” 

“I deny it, I deny it,” cried an aged voice from the 
extreme distance. “ What do you mean, Father Thames, 
by talking like that! — you ought to know a great deal 
better at your years. I can excuse the others, for they are 
all too young to have much knowledge. I tell you, sir, 
that Boadicea — Queen Boadicea; — was the greatest patriot 
this country has produced.” , 

“ It’s that Pagan woman, the old London Wall,” said the 
Abbey, in a low tone of voice. She was held in great awe, 
and nobody ever dared to contradict her. 

“I should have said patriotic man, dear lady,” replied 
Father Thames apologizing. For he regarded the old 
London Wall with high esteem, and never addressed her 
but with the greatest deference. They had known one 
another so long and so intimately; and besides, it was 
whispered by some that he was secretly of her religious 
faith; although others seemed to think differently, and 
said they did not believe the old gentleman had any 
religion at all. 

“ I thought as much, Father Thames ; you must know I 
am getting very infirm, and am afraid my hearing is not 
quite so good as it was. But in spite of my age I am 
still dotingly fond of our London city; perhaps more so 
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than ever — although I cannot protect her as I once did. 
My memory reaches a long way back. I knew London 
well when the Roman soldiers used to march about the 
streets, and beautiful statues of gods and goddesses stood 
at the corners — those same streets that you still see, only 
the houses looked rather different. And what fine hand- 
some ladies there were about ; how quickly they used to 
talk, to be sure, and so prettily, ending every little speech 
with a merry laugh. They seemed always to be out of 
doors, looking in at the shops, listening to music, or 
meeting their friends. Dear me, the streets were as busy 
then as they are now. There used to be gay processions, 
and merry-makings that lasted for days together; the 
shows and theatres were free to everybody, for the foreign- 
ers tried to do all they could to be friendly with the 
people. But it was no use ; the Londoners were an older 
race than the RoinaDS, and a prouder one too. I used to 
hear the soldiers say they were the proudest people upon 
the whole earth. Ah ! and I believe they are so still. 
The idea of foreign soldiers living in their city drove them 
mad. Well, one day a fine commotion was going on. 
Trumpets were blowing, soldiers were marching — some this 
way, some that way, while others came pouring into the 
city by thousands upon thousands ; there was no end to 
the numbers. So great was the pressure to get in, that 
the gates got blocked with the bodies of those whose life 
had been squeezed out of them by the crush; or who 
stumbled and got instantly trampled to death — and this 
in spite of their armour. Then I heard strange noises, 
and a wild song that sent a thrill through me ; and looking 
up I saw the most magnificent’ woman I ever beheld, 
leading on a host of British warriors. Any cftie could tell 
them by their bare chests and long moustaches. She was 
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standing upright in* her chariot, waving a drawn sword 
above her head. She came so swiftly that her hair floated 
in the air behind her. Then I saw that the song proceeded 
from the old Bards, who were playing their harps and 
singing the fierce song of battle. On they came driving 
the Roman soldiers before them like mice. At last the 
gates were shut, and the soldiers crowded behind me. 
* We are safe now, at any rate/ 1 could hear them saying one 
to another. ‘ Are you ? ’ thought I ; ‘ if you had wanted my 
protection, you should have built me of foreign stones, and 
not of those hewn from British rocks, and one of them a 
Druids’ altar too ! ’ So down I fell, crushing them with my 
Weight, and in came Boadicea — great Queen Boadicea — and 
her warriors, their weapons dripping with red blood. They 
slaughtered the Romans as fast as they could lift their 
arras ; none escaped except a few that tried to swim across 
the river.” 

“ And those I pulled down by the legs as soon as they 
got into the middle,” chuckled Father Thames; “I 
saved the spoils until Harold came, and now they lie 
piled over his body.” 

“ Oh, how beautiful ! ” cried Big Ben, and he struck two 
o’clock five minutes before the right time — he was so 
excited. x 

****** 

When the morning came nobody could have imagined 
such a change as had taken place during the night. The 
fog had cleared away, and the mud in the streets had 
disappeared, whilst there in its place lay a carpet of the 
most beautiful snow, which covered also the roofs of the 
houses, and hung in festoons from their parapets ; even 
the thin iron lamp-posts had done their best to adorn 
themselves, for each had dressed itself out with as much 
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as it could support — although, true, it was generally placed 
on one side. And the gaunt black trees in the squares, 
with their lean bare branches, looked like lovely masses of 
big white flowers, encompassed by crystal tendrils of the 
most exquisite shape. There was such an exhilaration about 
the air, it seemed as if it were pervaded by some bright 
spirit ; and as you breathed, your heart so expanded, that 
it drove out every unworthy or sinful feeling, and remained 
for a short time as pure as the snow around. 

The old City had taken special pains in decking herself 
out, and with such good taste and variety, that it was 
impossible to say which part pleased one most. Perhaps 
none looked grander than St. Paul’s, with his great white 
dome and golden cross, supported by what appeared like 
pillars of snow. Then there was the good Abbey, which 
at a little distance you would take for a lovely fairy grotto ; 
while old Father Thames had so covered himself over 
with lumps and blocks of jagged ice — some set edgeways, 
some sideways, with others end upwards — that everybody 
who saw him thought <of the North Pole in a moment. As 
for poor Big Ben — although perhaps one ought not to 
mention it — he had got so nervous over the matter, that 
he let fall a mass of snow right between the hands of his 
clock, which made them stick so fast together, that both 
moved round at the same time ; and caused everbody to 
laugh that looked up. 

In Regent's Park, the wooden palings had studded 
themselves over with sparkling diamonds, and had woven 
in between them wonderful geometrical figures; and so 
curious were they that, without knowing it, you found 
yourself led all the way until you arrived at Primrose 
Hill. When ! Heavens ! — what an astounding alteration met 
one's sight ! Instead of the humble old mound, so familiar 
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to poor children, there she proudly stood, a huge mass of 
dazzling whiteness, with a broad ring of Crimson Snow 
upon her head. Neglected and almost forgotten; yet she 
had been deemed most worthy to wear the crown, and be 
made Queen over all. 

For the Ice King from his far-off lands came down in 
the night with the snowstorm, and he passed over the 
Great City until he came to Primrose Hill ; then, with his 
own hands he placed the Red Crown around her head. 
“ There are others here who well deserve it,” he said ; “ but 
none that it will grace like yourself. For while their 
fame justly extends to every country, and their names are 
mentioned with pride and affection wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, your worth is known only amongst the 
poor ; but, dear you are to their hearts. It is you that 
for generations have given colour to their blanched cheeks 
as they climbed your grassy slopes; and then, when standing 
upon your summit, they have seen the glorious sun rising 
above the old city, or settling to rest in the evening behind 
the wooded country at your back, they have gone home 
filled with strange and beautiful thoughts ; which, elevating 
their minds above the dull drudgery of their daily exist- 
ence, have made them wish to lead good and worthy lives. 
For it is a faint glimpse of the Infinite they have had ; 
and they felt a yearning towards it, like that for some 
loving friend, from whom they have long been parted. 

“ And under you lies the body of a famous warrior, who, 
thousands of years ago, first built London ; and has ever 
since watched over it. They buried him in the sacred 
field, and over his grave raised a lofty mound, which, when 
they had covered with his favourite flower, was called 
Primrose Hill. 

“ And whenever trouble is nigh, then in the gloom of the 
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evening his spirit can be seen restlessly pacing to and fro 
on your summit, thinking how best the danger can be 
averted." 

“ The Ice King is right — I have known this all along,” 
cried out the Old London Wall, “ for the Druids* Altar 
told me/* And she said, “ My respects to your Majesty/* 

Then the others cried out, “ The Ice King is right — he 
has made the wisest choice,** and commenced to do homage 
to their new sovereign; Father Thames and the Abbey 
being first, the rest following according to their rajlk — 
every one except the Tower, who said that for his part he 
doubted whether the Hill had been crowned at all, and 
that the presence of the red colour in the snow was due 
to natural causes, such as infusorians, fungi, or something 
very similar. And he began a long discourse upon the mat- 
ter, mixing up his speech with a lot of difficult words so that 
he might appear learned, and make people think he well 
understood the subject. But after proceeding in this 
strain for a short time, he all at once stopped, for he found 
that nobody had been listening to a word he said. 

And all the bells in the city, began ringing from one 
end to the other with all their might, — it was quite 
deafening. 

“ Why, it is Christmas day, of course ! ** said the people ; 
“ and perhaps a little prince or princess is bora as well.** 
Then they made haste to get the children ready, to take 
them out before the feasting began. 
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THE BLUE SCARF. 


PART I. 

I 


In the attic of a dingy-looking house, situated in a 
narrow street, lived little Carl. His father was a poor 
draughtsman, who was away all day long, and sometimes 
part of the night as well, so hard he had to work to keep 
the home even such as it was together. The mother of 
the little boy had died two or three years back, so there 
was nobody now left but Carl to look after the home, and 
comfort his father. And the child grew up tall and thin, 
and with so sensitive a nature, that if one said but ar single 
harsh word in his presence, it sent a pain through his little 
heart, and made him suffer for hours after. And solitary 
his life was ; for, with the exception"of sometimes the land- 
lady or one of the other lodgers, not a soul could he speak 
to from morning till night. And so, like many children 
in large cities, he passed his early years without knowing 
what a young companion was, although the place around 
swarmed with little folk. Ah ! there is no life so lonely 
in the world as living in a great town without friends and 
acquaintances, — that is, for some people. But not lonely 
was Carl for all that, — how could he be ! — why, each Chair 
in his garret was a dear friend he had known all his life, 
whom he could talk to as if it w^re a reasonable being, 
and who could understand every word he said. And 
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there was the Old Clock in the corner, that was ready for a 
conversation at any time, and would answer questions and 
talk back again to you, although one would fancy it said 
nothing only tick, tick — tick, tick. But those were not the 
sounds that Carl heard. No, no ; to him they were living, 
breathing words, and kind ones too. And what wonderful 
stories they told — they would make him think for hours ; 
but sometimes the sounds seemed to take a sad tone, and 
then Carl was troubled, for he could not understand the 
Old Clock’s meaning.; and perhaps it was as well that he 
did not. Then there was the Round Table, whose top 
sloped so, that it would begin to topple over if you so 
much as placed the bread on the wrong side; and the 
• Arm-Chair too, which had grown so infirm that its legs 
quite shook, and began to gi ve way when you sat down ; 
and if you moved it ever so little, it moaned and made 
such a noise, that any one could tell at once that it was in 
pain. And on the mantel-shelf were the China Ornaments 
that Carl took down every morning, one by one, and 
dusted with the tenderest care ; for each was cracked or 
broken in some place or the other ; but this made them 
all the more precious, and gave them a mark of distinction, 
and an individuality, which they would not otherwise have 
possessed. And after Carl had finished, he would take up 
the Sea-Shell and place it 'to his ear, when it would sing 
to the child its song of the free ocean life, and of wild 
joyous existence ; and he could hear the deep sound of the 
rolling waves, although they were far, far away. And 
everything in the room had its own particular name, even . 
to the Cupboard on the wall, which would never keep one 
of its doors shut, but always threw it open again, as if to 
shield from the light thb picture of a fair Lady that hung 
near its side. And when the evening came, Carl got the 
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tea ready, and then listened in the dark by the window, 
until he heard his fathers step in the street; when he 
would light the candle, and bounding down the stairs, 
wait behind the street-door, so as to be ready to open it 
directly the knock came. Then he would jump up and throw 
his arms round his fathers neck, and cover the worn, 
anxious face with kisses. And after tea was over, the poor 
Draughtsman would take little Carl on his knee, and teach 
him to read and to write, and would tell him always through 
life to be kind to everybody even to those who were not 
so to him ; and that a good heart was a far better thing to 
possess than great talents, or rank, or riches. And he 
would put his fingers through the child’s fair hair, and 
look at his pale earnest face, until he fancied* it was 
another beloved one he was talking to, — the one whose 
portrait the good old Cupboard kept guard over upon the 
wall. And when Carl went to bed, the lamps in the 
street sent bright reflections through the windows on to 
the ceiling, to keep him company — Shadows, Carl called 
them. Some would remain all night, while others would 
pop in for a few moments only, to give him a greeting, 
and then disappear. And Carl would wonder where they 
went in the daytime, and beg them to tell him of the 
great world outside. Sometimes they did, and strange 
things they related. Then Carl would close his eyes, be- 
cause he knew they spoke more freely when nobody was 
watching them, and the time passed so swiftly that when 
he opened them again, it was bright morning. And the 
little stars would look through the window-panes at the 
sleeping child, and gently kiss his eyelids with their 
tremulous rays ; and then in his dreams he would fancy a 
beautiful angel was looking on his face, and whispering 
loving words to him, — and it was true, for the star-beams 
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were conveying a mothers tender thoughts from on high, 
to her child upon earth. Every twinkle of a star brings 
a message or a sigh to a loved one. 

And all this was taking place in the top-floor, of a 
common- looking house in a mean street, where a well- 
dressed person was hardly ever to be seen. Who could 
have thought that poetry or romance could ever enter 
such places ! — Ever enter such places ? Why they are 
never absent from them, these are their true homes ; there 
is scarcely a single tenement that they are not acquainted 
with, and take up their abode at some time or other. 

The day that Carl was seven years old his father came 
into his room with a look of surprise, and said : “ What 
do you. think has happened? Your mothers old nurse, 
Dame Gretten, wants you to stay a week at her cottage ; 
and has come to fetch you.” Then bringing out a pretty 
blue silk Scarf, he tied it round the child’s neck, saying, 
“ This is a present I bought for your birthday ; you must 
think of me whenever you put it on or take it off, and 
then I shall know I am not forgotten.” 

“ That I will,” said little Carl, his eyes glistening with 
tears ; “ but I never forget you even for half an hour.” 

“You will take care of him, I know, good Mistress 
Gretten,” said Carl’s father, as he gave the child into the 
good dame's charge ; “ and mind you bring him back with 
rosy cheeks/’ And then the poor Draughtsman, after he 
had watched them depart, went off to his work, feeling 
more lonely than he had ever done before. 

“ Who planted all these lovely flowers ? ” said Carl. 
They were now walking through a green meadow filled with 
golden buttercups, and delicate white daisies edged with 
pink ; and the flowers seemed to nod at Carl as he passed, 
and say : “ Oh ! we are so glad to see you ; we have been 
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expecting you a long time. Is it not delightful to be 
rocked by the Spring Breeze, and feel that one exists ? 99 

“ They are only common wild-flowers, dear ! ” answered 
Dame Gretten, who was a matter-of-fact soul. “Nobody 
plants them ; they grow of themselves.” 

“I will have a talk with them by-and-by, when I 
am alone,” said little Carl to himself, “ and ask them. How 
I wish the Old Clock was here ; he would be so pleased ; 
and I am sure he understands their language, for he 
knows everything ; ” and then Carl felt so happy that he 
was obliged to skip along instead of walk. 

“ Skip, little Carl, skip and be happy, for that is the best 
way of giving praise,” sung the Wild Flowers. 

Dame Gretten lived in a pretty cottage half hidden by 
lilac and laburnum trees. It stood in the midst of an old- 
fashioned garden, and almost faced the parish church, 
where all folks, both high and low, can^e to be wed ; for it 
was said that the marriages there, always turned out happy 
ones. Ages ago a Roman temple stood on the same spot 
dedicated to the god Hymen, whom you know presided 
over wedded life ; and very likely that gave rise to the 
belief. 

In the afternoon, when they had finshed dinner, Mistress 
Gretten, who was tired after the long morning’s journey, 
told little Carl that he might go for a walk by himself, 
while she would sit in her chair and rest a while ; for the 
poor dame felt that a short sleep could do her no harm. 

“ N o w,” thought Carl, “ I can say a word to my new friends 
— they will be expecting me ; ” and tying on his new Scarf, 
he was soon out of the door, and making down the road. 
Not very far he came to a stile, and climbing over it 
followed the footpath, until there he was again in the 
green and gold meadows. 
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“ Here I am,” said Carl. “ I am afraid I have kept you 
waiting.” 

But the Buttercups bent their heads sideways a little, 
and rustled their stalks as much as to say : “ No, you 
have not, little Carl. You are a good boy to come again 
so soon.” 

“ Oh ! I have so much to tell you,” said Carl, mention- 
ing the names of all his friends at home ; “ but, you see, I 
don’t know where to begin.” 

“ Let us hear about the Old Clock that ticks,” said the 
Dandelions. “We once had an aunt that went up to 
town, and was made into dandelion tea, and she was 
to be drank when the clock struck six. You see we know 
something of what goes on, and are not so ignorant in the 
country after all.” 

“ Tell us about the Sea-Shell, and its song of the 
stormy waves,” cried the Wild Hyacinths. 

“And what would you like to hear, little Daisy?” 
said Carl. 

But the Daisy only hung down its head, and the tips of 
its petals blushed a deeper crimson. 

“ You little bashful flower ; you have lost your tongue. 
Well, never mind; one cannot help it. I am the same 
myself sometimes, and you shall lose nothing by it ; for I 
will tell you of the pretty Lady that hangs on the wall 
and about the savage old Cupboard that takes care of her.” 

“ Carl ! Carl ! Carl ! ” sang a low, murmuring voice. 

“ Who is that ? ” he cried, startled ; for this was a voice 
in reality, whereas the flowers had spoken in a language 
that had no articulate sound. 

“ Carl ! Carl ! Carl ! ” sang the voice. And little Carl 
ran forward. “ Why, it is a Stream,” said he, checking 
himself ; for he was close to the edge before he discovered 
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it, so hidden was the rivulet by overhanging trees, and 
reeds, and water-lilies. 

*• Did you call me ? ” said Carl, and he threw himself 
down on its bank, and gazed at the moving water. It 
fascinated him ; the boy had never seen anything like it 
before. And as the Stream flowed on it was singing its 
song — a song of things that language has no words to 
convey any idea of, yet which the heart feels it knows 
something about ; but where or when it was familiar with 
them, the mind can give no answer. And parts of the 
song seemed to be expressing the same meaning, that 
Carl fancied the old clock at home tried at times to con- 
vey; but in a sweeter, a happier, and mo^e blithesome 
spirit. And the boy’s cheeks burned, and his head throbbed 
as the Stream’s voice touched hidden chords within him ; 
and bursting into tears without knowing why, he leant 
over and kissed the water, begging it to tell him the 
meaning of its beautiful song. 

The old Willow Tree that stretched over the Stream 
almost from one. side to the other, suddenly shook its long 
drooping leaves, and the sound was as if it said : “ Don’t 
ask too much, little boy ; some day, perhaps, you will know 
more ; but now you are too young. I thought you came 
here to tell us some stories.” 

“ So I did,” said Carl, rising up, “ and now I will begin.” 
And then he related all about his old friends. The dingy 
Garret with the creaking stairs. The Arm-chair with its 
weak legs. The rickety Table that would not keep steady 
unless it was coaxed. The good Old Clock that talked all 
day long to him, and would point out with its fingers how 
the sun was going round the world ; only as the sun had so 
much more space to move in, the fingers had to go twice 
round to keep up with him. The Sea-Shell with its 
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glorious song. The beautiful Lady on the wall whose eyes 
seemed to follow him wherever he went; that is, when 
the grim Cupboard would allow her to to be seen. And 
the merry Shadows that danced on the ceiling. “You 
really don't know/’ said he, breaking out in a louder tone, 
“ how happy we all are together, and how good they are to 
me. I wish you could see them, — and oh ! look here ! I had 
almost forgotten ; ” and he took hold of his Blue Scarf and 
held it up, — “ this is my dear fathers present to me on my 
birthday; is it not beautiful? But now I can stop no 
longer, for Dame Gretten will be waiting for me ; but to- 
morrow I will come again and tell you some more.” 

As the boy spoke, the Breeze seemed stilled, the Flowers 
stood motionless, the Willow Tree bent further across to 
Carl, and the song of the Stream appeared almost to have 
subsided to a faint gurgle. 

“ What sweet stories ! ” said the Flowers ; “ how nice it 
must be to live in a town and have so many friends ! — one 
cannot help getting intellectual in spite of one's self.” 

“ We should like to hear the song of the Sea-Shell all 
over again,” cried the Wild Hyacinths; and they shook 
their bells to find if they could hum like it did, but they 
only gave out a delicate perfume instead. 

“There is something in common between the old 
Clock and ourselves,” said the Dandelions, ‘‘only we 
cannot quite explain it. What is your opinion, little 
Daisy ? ” 

“ I was thinking of the poor Draughtsman,” replied the 
Daisy, “and wondering if I could comfort him. I wish 
little Carl would pick me, and take me home with him.” 
And the boy fancied he could hear all the Flowers saying, 
“ Thank you, dear little Carl. We have been much 
interested, and shall look out for you to-morrow ; ” while 
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the old Willow Tree moved its branches up and down, as 
if it would like to have shaken hands with him. 

It was now really getting late, for time moves fast when 
you are talking ; so, wishing his friends good-bye, Carl 
walked quickly down the pathway until he came to the 
stile. He had just climbed over it and reached the road, 
when he heard a feeble croaking noise as if something was 
in pain. Carl stooped down to look, and there a short 
distance off was a poor little Frog, trying to make its way 
to the water ; but every time it gave a hop it fell over on 
one side, and left a little red spot on the dry, dusty footpath. 
Carl lifted it up, and found that its little leg was torn and 
bleeding ; but the poor Frog got frightened when it felt a 
hot hand grasping it, and struggled so hprd to get away ? 
that it slipped through his fingers, and thump it fell on 
the hard ground again. 

“You little timid thing!” said Carl; “I would sooner 
injure myself than do the least harm to you,” and he felt 
for his handkerchief to place the Frog in ; but it was not in 
his pocket. “ Never mind, here is something better,” and 
taking off his new silk Scarf he tenderly wrapped it round 
the poor creature, and retraced his steps across the field 
until he came to the Stream. Then laying the Frog on the 
grass, he brought some water in his cap, and washed all the 
sand and dirt from the wound. “ Now I must bind it up,” 
said he. “You must not move,” — and tearing his Blue Scarf 
into shreds he bandaged up the Frog's leg. “ There, you 
will soon be all right again,” and he put it in the water 
amongst the reeds ; but instead of swimming away ; the Frog 
turned its head to the land and kept quite still, looking at 
Carl. “ What is the matter ? ” said he, taking her out again. 
There was no struggling now ; the Frog laid calm and con- 
tented on his hand. u Are the bandages too tight ? ” He 
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looked to see ; they could not be nicer. “ You are faint, 
and would rather rest awhile in the water, of course, and 
gain a little strength before swimming ; what was I think- 
ing of, to disturb you ? ” Then he put the Frog back again 
into the Stream ; but this time no sooner was she there, 
than she struck out as briskly as she could, and was soon 
out of sight. 

“ See ! Carl ! see ! and the Willow Tree bent its 
branches towards the Water-Lilies. But the boy had turned 
his head and heard not what the Willow kept saying. 

" Carl ! Carl 1 Look ! look ! ” 

Why did the Willow Tree shake its leaves and creak its 

boughs ? Carl knew not. Why did it bend its branches 

towards the water-lilies ? Carl could not tell, for he did 

not look. But if he had, he might have seen that the 

living principle which pervaded the water, had assumed 

the form of a beautiful Maiden, and had risen to the 

surface to thank him for his kindness to the poor Frog. 

The Water Spirit was reclining among the Lilies, her long 

hair floating about her, and beckoning for Carl to draw 

near ; while round her neck was a shred of the Blue Scarf, 
• 

that the stream carried away when the Frogs leg was being 
bound up. 

But Carl saw her not ; his head was turned the other way, 
for he was running back as fast as he could to Dame 
Grettens cottage. 

“ Wind, Wind,” cried the beautiful Water Spirit, “ tell 
me the name of that little boy.” 

And the Wind said that his name was Carl, and that he 
came from the Great City. 

“ He has made us his debtor, for he has done a kindness 
to a poor helpless creature who cannot return it. We 
must never lose sight of him.” And then the beautiful 
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Spirit seemed to dissolve in the water and become again 
part of its nature. 

“ What is the meaning of that blue stuff round your leg ? ” 
inquired the old Toad who was keeping house, when it 
saw the little Frog return. 

Then the little Frog gave an account of her accident, 
and of the good Creature who came to her help. 

“ Oh indeed ! it was a Human Being that brought you 
back and dressed your wound — was it ? ” replied the old 
Toad incredulously. “I know it must be, from your- 
description. Well, Human Beings don’t often do a kind- 
ness without some selfish motive behind, that’s all I have 
to say ; and now I think it is time you were at rest.” The 
story seemed so extraordinary, that the old Toad wanted 
to be by herself to turn the matter over in her mind. 

And when the little Frog fell asleep, she dreamt of the 
kind Human Being. She thought she was lying again in 
his delicate soft hand that pressed her so tenderly, and that 
she could look into his gentle brown eyes. Oh, how large and 
lustrous they were ! — so beautiful ! And then he raised her 
near his face. She could feel his sweet breath on her body ; 
she trembled all over with delight. Was he going to kiss 
her ? His warm lips touched her back ; they felt like the 
touch of a delicate flower on her coarse, ugly skin. Oh, 
that she might die now ! If he would but squeeze her to 
death, how happy would she be ! Ugh ! — what was that ? 
Somebody had knocked her out of his hand. She gave a 
loud croak as she fell, — and then she awoke. 

“You have not given me a moment’s peace all the 
night,” said the old Toad testily; and who was sitting 
looking at her. “ I was afraid to wake you up suddenly 
lest your heart should stop ; so I fetched the Water-Newt 
to see what should be done, and here he is.” 

L 
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“ I have been dreaming of a Human Being,” said the 
little Frog. “Can you tell me anything about them” 

“ I should think so,” replied the Water-Newt solemnly. 
“ Why, I have made Human Beings the study of my life.” 

“ Then what are they ? ” asked the little Frog anxiously : 
“ do tell me.” 

“ Why, they are things that catch worms, and throw 
them into the water for us to eat ; but mind you don’t touch 
them, for in each worm they hide, a sharp hook which will 
*tear your stomach out if you swallow it.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” replied the little Frog. 

“ Hoighty ! toighty ! hearken now ! ” exclaimed the old 
Toad; “a chit like you indeed to contradict the Water- 
Newt on such a matter. You deserve to be made to live 

i 

on dry land all your life, like the unfortunate animals, and 
never be allowed to touch water again ; for your manners. 
But there, I am not surprised at anything after such au 
associate as you have had.” 

“ Don’t scold her, Mistress Toad ; she is young yet, and 
has not had experience like you or I — besides, the loss 
of blood has made her light-headed,” answered the Newt, 
who was too conscious of his large knowledge of the matter, 
and the great reputation he had among his acquaintances, 
to be offended at the utterances of a giddy little Frog. 
So feeling that it would be beneath him to enter into any 
controversy on the subject — which might be the case if he 
remained — he said he would call in again presently, and 
then leisurely paddled himself off. 

When the next day came, the little Frog felt so much 
better, that she ventured out as far as the old Willow Tree ; 
and after great exertion, managed to crawl upon one of the 
broad flat leaves of the Water-Lily. “ I wonder whether I 
shall ever see him again,” thought she ; “ could I do so but 
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once more I should be satisfied.” She looked around, but 
no Human Being was to be seen. The fish were swim- 
ming about close under her in the shaded water ; the flies 
were dancing over its surface ; the birds were singing merrily 
on the trees ; and the whole air hammed with the sound of 
universal life and happiness. At any other time, the little 
Frog would have had a calm, sympathetic joy come over 
her, and she would have felt one with all around ; but now, 
it seemed to her as if she were isolated from every other 
living thing, and could no longer feel pleasure in what was * 
once her greatest happiness. She waited and waited, but 
nobody came. At last, evening was beginning to draw 
near, and the little Frog had given up all hope of seeing 
her kind benefactor, when suddenly the leaf of the Lily 
commenced to pulsate, as if the water underneath was 
throbbing ; the Flowers began to have a tremulous motion, 
and their heads to rock until they touched each other, as if 
they were whispering ; the old Willow Tree rustled its 
branches, and the soft Breeze suddenly sprang up. Some- 
body is coming. There were quick steps heard, a laughing 
voice, and Carl with his bright face burst into her view. 
Now had the moment come, that the little Frog had so 
anxiously yearned for ; trembling, she moved to the edge 
of the leaf, and looked up at his beautiful countenance. 
She was about to express her gratitude to him ; she opened 
her mouth to speak; she heard herself croak. What a 
hideous voice ! She held her head down with shame, and 
saw her reflection in the water. What a distorted ugly 
creature ! She shrank from it ; and closed her eyes to keep 
the horrid sight off. “ He has not seen me yet,” thought the 
poor creature. “ I will get away at once ; ” and then drop- 
ping silently into the Stream, she swam to the rushes and 
hid herself amongst them. And there she listened to Carl 
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talking lovingly to everything around, and telling them 
where he' had been all day, and what he had been doing. 
She could hear him asking how the little Frog was, and 
whether they could tell him where he could find her. 
Then he walked up and down the bank peering into the. 
water ; but though he came quite close he did not see her. 
The little thing lay palpitating in her hiding-place. She 
longed to rush out and thank him, but felt as if she had 
no power to move her limbs ; that her will had no control 
over them. She was obliged to remain where she was, and 
be tortured with the thought that her preserver was con- 
sidering her ungrateful. Then she heard him give up the 
search, and say farewell to his friends ; but no sooner did 
his retreating footsteps fall on her ear, than she seemed 
loosened from the spell that bound her. She sprang upon 
the bank and hopped after him ; she thought neither of her 
voice, nor of her ugliness. Croak, croak, croak. “ I am not 
ungrateful, Carl ; do stop and let me thank you.” But it 
was of no avail ; he was too far off to hear her. Sorrowful 
and sad, she turned herself back, her heart oppressed with 
an undefined sense of misery; and the Flowers as she 
passed, robbed themselves of their dew, and sprinkled it 
over her, to show their pity. 

“How I feel for her!” sighed the Daisy. “I should 
have been just as bad under the circumstances.” 

When the morrow came, the little Frog, as before, 
watched for Carl, but this time she sat in the grass at the 
edge of the Stream, on the spot where she last saw him 
recline. And over and over in her mind, she rehearsed how 
she would behave when she saw him. And she dwelt upon 
it so much, that once or twice she sprang forward, fancying 
he was present. But Carl came not that day, nor the 
next, nor the next. 
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And the Frog asked a Starling, that came to the waters- 
edge to drink, if he could tell her anything about Carl. 

* The Starling knew nothing; but a Swallow, who was 
skimming over the surface of the Stream, asked if she 
meant the little boy who tore up his Blue Scarf. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Frog eagerly. 

“Then he lies in his bed at Dame Gretten’s cottage 
sick with fever, and his father is at his side holding his hot 
hand ; but the little boy knows him not. He is talking with 
a Lady whose picture hangs on the wall in his home, and 
he says she is sitting with him on the bank of this stream, 
telling him how she often came here herself once upon a 
time, and listened to the water, and talked to the Flowers, 
just as he had done.” 

' “ Where is Dame Gretten's cottage ? ” asked the Frog. 

“ You go along the footpath through the fields as far as 
the stile ; then you turn down the road to the right, until 
you come to an old church standing a short distance back ; 
and 'nearly opposite is a white cottage, with the lilac and 
laburnum growing round it, and the roof green with 
clusters of houseleek. There it is that the little boy lies 
sick.” And then, the Swallow having told all he knew, 
flew off. 

The old Toad was in her hole in grave converse with 
the Water-Newt, whom she had asked to step round ; for 
she was in trouble. 

“ I should not have so much minded if I were not so 
attached to her, or if it had been anything else she had 
grown so fond of ; but a Human Being of all things in the 
world ! ” 

“It is very degrading, certainly,” said the Newt. 

“Perhaps this Human Being may be of a different 
species from the others, for she says he is very beautiful,” 
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replied the Toad, who hardly liked to hear the word 
“ degrading ” used in connection with her young charge, 
“A Lizard, you know, is not a Newt, although they are 
somewhat alike.” 

“ I know of but one species/' said the Newt, “ and I have 
made Human Beings the study of my life — but stay ! now 
I remember. There is a slightly different kind which moves 
about on one leg only ; but it is a very big leg, as thick 
round as its body — sometimes even thicker. They are 
frightfully ugly, awkward creatures, far more so than the 
others. They are very frightened of the light, and carry 
large coloured mushrooms over their heads, so that they 
shall not see the sun. But this kind are scarce ; they are 
rarely to be met with.” 

9 

“ Perhaps if you were to see my niece alone and talk to 
her a little, she would be inclined to give attention to what 
you say; as for me, I have lost all control over her/’ 
answered the poor old creature. 

“ It will all come right again in time, Mistress Toad, and 
no great harm has been done yet. I will see her, as you 
wish ; but if she does not listen to good advice, the only 
thing left is for her to be shut up and not allowed to go from 
home. You will have to exercise great firmness, and pay 
no heed to anything she says. Do you think, that on an oc- 
casion like this, you could manage to be equal to it for once V 9 

“ Yes, quite/' answered the old Toad dubiously. “But, 
oh ! what a dreadful thing all this is !— and for me to love 
her so, as I do ! ” 

While they were thus laying their heads together, they 
perceived the young Frog, who was giving them such con- 
cern, swimming towards them in a hurried and excited 
maimer. 

“ You recollect that little Boy who was so kind to me,” 
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she said breathlessly ; “ he is ill with fever, and I wish you 
to give me something to take to him, so that he may get 
well. You will not refuse me I know, dear Auntie, and 
generous Mr. Water-Newt.” 

Now the Newt, notwithstanding he was such a philo- 
sopher, was by no means destitute of good feelings ; and 
though his ideas about the Human Race were certainly very 
erroneous, yet his knowledge had been obtained by that 
observation and practical experience, that we pride ourselves 
so much in having ; and possibly, our knowledge of other 
creatures, may not, after all, be very much more accurate on 
some points, than that of the Water-Newt’s with regard 
to us. 

“ Mistress Toad,” said he, “ we must do what we can to 
get this little Boy well, although he is a Human Being, for 
he has shown kindness to one that is dear to us.” 

“ If you will only do that, I promise never to disobey 
again as long as I live ; I will never even go out of your 
sight unless you give me permission,” said the young Frog 
eagerly. 

" In all cases of fever,” said the old Toad in a sagacious 
tone — she was now in her element, for nobody could touch 
her in the knowledge of herbs, — “ there is nothing like fresh, 
tender shoots of the Forget-me-not, gathered at midnight, 
and eaten once a day when the sun is at its height. Some 
say that the White Nettle is good, — that may or may not be, 
— but the blue Forget-me-not, if taken in time, never fails 
to effect a cure. However, Human Beings are perhaps 
differently constituted from ourselves, and require other 
treatment ; that is not for me to know ; the Water-Newt, 
I have no doubt, can tell us.” 

“They are organized exactly the same as we ’are,” 
replied the Newt. 
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“ Well, we will go and bite off the green shoots to-night, 
and ask the Field-Mouse to carry them to the cottage,” said 
the Toad. 

“ I am going to take them myself/’ said the little Frog, 
. “ and lay them on his pillow ; then I shall be sure he gets 
them.” 

“ What ! ” cried the old Toad aghast. “ Why, in your 
state of health you will be dead before you get half the 
journey over. If you are not satisfied with the Field- 
Mouse, I will take them ; surely you can trust me ? ” 

“ You are old,” said the young Frog affectionately, “ and 
besides, the little boy would not recognize who you were. 
But he will remember me ; and when he sees the Forget- 
me-nots on his pillow with a strip of the Blue Scarf round 
them, he will know what they are for.” 

“It goes against me,” said the Newt, “this trusting 
oneself with Human Beings. I don’t at all like it.” 

But the little Frog pleaded so earnestly, that she gained 
her point at last. 

The sun shone fiercely out, and its rays seemed to quite 
burn the skin, when the time arrived next day for the little 
Frog to sally forth to Dame Gretten’s cottage. She had 
got the green shoots of the Forget-me-not, and round them 
had wound the strip of the Blue Scarf that Carl had bound 
her leg with. The old Toad and the Newt saw her to the 
end of the first field, she would allow them to come no 
further ; but they stood there long after she was out of 
sight, looking wistfully in the direction she had taken. 
The little Frog was now quite alone — Hop, hop, hop — 
Hop, hop, hop. “ How warm it is ! I wonder if there 
is any water in the pool near the stile,” thought she. 
Hop, hop, hop. She shifted the position of the Forget- 
me-nots to the other side of her mouth — Hop, hop, hop. 
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At last she came to the stile. The pool was empty — what 
a misfortune ! If she could have had but one plunge, how re- 
freshing it would have been ! “ There is no help for it,” she 

thought ; “ I must make haste, ox it will be noon-time before 
I am near the cottage ; ” and she got upon the road. Hop, ’ 
hop, hop. “ How dusty it is, and how it sticks to one ! ” 
Hop, hop, hop. “ How dreadfully dry my back is ; my skin 
must be cracking ! ” — and so it was. Shelter there was none 
from the terrible rays, for a stone wall stood on each side 
of the road, and the sun was in front. Hop, hop, hop. 
The Frog looked like a ball of white dust, bumping along. 
She was getting smaller, for the fiery sun was sucking the 
moisture out of her. Hop, hop, hop. Her tongue was 
hard and stiff, like a piece of brittle wood. “ Oh, if a few 
drops of rain would but fall now, for I am choking ! ” Hop, 
hop, hop. A hedge and ditch in sight at last, with the 
church standing behind, and there is Dame Gretten’s cot- 
tage with the window open. “ He is lying in that room ; 
I shall save him after all.” — Hops hop, hop. — “ Hurrah.” 

It was the Sabbath Day ; the service was over, and the 
congregation was streaming out of church. Some were 
mounting their horses, or getting into gigs and country 
conveyances. Two gentlemen, one of whom appeared of 
high rank, from the great deference shown to him, were 
being rapidly driven away in an open carriage. 

“ What can be that comical-looking thing moving along 
the road ? ” said one of them. 

“ It must be a frog,” replied the other. 

“ Whatever it is, it seems to take things pretty leisurely,” 
said the first speaker. 

“ He wants sharpening up, my Lord,” said the coachman, 
touching his hat with a subservient smile ; and giving his 
reins a turn, drove over the creature, to show his dexterity. 
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“ That was good driving, but rather cruel,” said the 
nobleman’s companion. 

“ He can handle his reins capitally when he likes,” 
replied the Earl, for such he was. Then without another 
thought on the matter, he bade his coachman urge his 
horses ; for he was expecting to find on his return that he 
had been vouchsafed with a son and heir. But when he 
reached home, he was told that it was a daughter, who had 
just been born to him, instead. 

The preacher had that morning read out, how our good 
Father on High declares, that not a sparrow falls, but that 
He is concerned ; and the congregation had prayed to Him 
that they might be served as they treated others. But 
few had the text, or their prayer, in mind now ; they were 
thinking of the dinner that awaited them at home, or 
nodding to acquaintances, or making remarks upon the 
dresses and appearances of their friends ; and not one gave 
the least heed as to whether the Frog was dead or alive, 
when they saw its bleeding, body convulsively palpitating 
in the road. 

The organ had been pealing forth its hymn of praise to 
the Almighty Being, when the little Frog saw the car- 
riage-wheel before it ; she tried to turn, so as to jump on 
one side ; in another instant — U — ugh ! — the wheel was on 
her — she was crushed to death. 

The Sexton, while watering the road later on in the day, 
came across the mangled remains, and kicked them into 
the ditch. Then he went and tolled the bell for afternoon 
prayers. 
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PART II. 

Eighteen years have passed away, and a young man. 
is pacing his room. Up and down he goes with slow steps, 
absorbed* in thought : occasionally he will stop, and glance 
out of the window ; then with a sigh he will turn away, 
and walk the floor afresh. “ My twenty-fifth birthday/’ 
he is saying to himself, “ and how have I succeeded in the 
• world ? I can no more earn my bread now, than when I 
was a child. Everything I have undertaken has ended in 
failure ; everybody that has employed me seems to have 
been glad sooner or later to get rid of me, and supply my> 
place with some other than myself; yet I have worked 
my hardest, and done my very best for them.” And the 
young man held his head down in bitter dejection: he 
thought how different life in reality was, from what his 
boyish dreams had pictured it. “I used to fancy my 
dear father sitting in the arm-chair before the fire read-, 
ing the books he so delighted in, and spending his latter 
years in ease and comfort ; whilst I, a strong man, would 
be earning enough to keep us both ; ” but it was not to 
be — for poor and overworked he was to the last. Perhaps 
you have guessed who it is that is thus talking to himself ? 
It is Carl. The pale thin child has grown into a handsome 
young man, though his face has still a look of delicacy 
about it ; but then pure and generous thoughts will often 
give a tenderness of expression to the most manly coun- 
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tenance. And this young man, notwithstanding his un- 
success, had talents of a very high order ; and so stored was 
his mind with knowledge, that there was scarce a subject 
but that he could discourse upon ; ay, and with the most 
learned too, as you would have quickly perceived, could 
you have spoken to him. But it is not always the 
cleverest who get on in the world, or who are the most 
thought of. And, after all, could we but see clearly into 
the future, we should often find that our failures and 
misfortunes, were really the most beneficial things that 
could have happened ; and that they were due, to Nature 
herself stepping in, and roughly barring the way, so as 
to keep us in the road she intended we should go. 

“I can remain here no longer,” said Carl; “ for my 
money is spent, and I know not where to get more.” He 
might have obtained a few shillings by selling the goods 
out of his home ; but, “No, no,” said Carl, addressing the 
old furniture as the thought came into his mind. “If I 
have done badly for myself, I am not going to drag you 
down with me. You have done your duty well, and are 
linked in association with the memory of my father ; and 
you have rights, too, that ought to be respected, although 
you be but inanimate objects. You shall remain here just 
as you are, and if ever I get better off, we will all live 
together again.” Then he sat down, and wrote a letter to 
his landlady, leaving the furniture in her charge, and 
begging that it should not be disturbed more than could 
be helped. And having finished, Carl took up his stick 
and his flute — for he was very fond of music, — and went 
down the stairs ; but when he got to the street, he turned 
back, and running up them again, went once more into 
the old room, and said a loving word of farewell to each 
individual article inside ; and this although he was a 
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grown-up man. Then he softly closed the door, and 
departed. 

" Our blessiiigs follow you,” said the Old Clock, as plain, 
as a human voice, although it seemed but merely striking 
the hour. “ We shall never cease thinking of you.” 

And now that Carl had left his home, he began to 
think where he should go. It was no use staying in the 
town, for he could get nothing there to do ; so he deter- 
mined to try some other place, although he had no idea 
of any one in particular. The worst having arrived, he 
somehow felt more light-hearted than for a long time 
past ; for the anticipation of evil is always more depressing, 
and harder to bear, than the reality, should it come, can 
ever make us suffer. The streets were very animated ; it 
was the time in the day when people that were well off, 
rode or promenaded about. The pavements were crowded 
with elegantly-dressed ladies, their long dresses streeling 
after them as they gracefully glided by ; and with fine 
gentlemen, sauntering along, who took off their hats when- 
ever they saw a particularly handsome carriage pass, 
whether they knew the occupants or not ; so as to let it 
be seen that they numbered personages of the highest 
rank among their acquaintances. Everybody's face had 
oh a pleasant, good-natured expression, when they looked 
at each other, as if they were longing to do some one a 
kindness : but Carl noticed, that when he caught anybody's 
eye, the person's countenance would at once assume a stern, 
forbidding aspect ; they could tell by his appearance that 
he was poor, and thought it possible he might ask them 
for assistance. 

Clatter, clatter, — clatter, clatter ; and two grooms rode 
by, holding up their hands as they passed the side streets, 
to warn people from crossing the road. 
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"Here comes the great' Earl's daughter ! ” was said on 
every hand, and then there was a great commotion, especi- 
ally amongst the ladies, to see her. 

A girl of about eighteen summers, surrounded by a 
cluster of young noblemen ; the streets reverberating with 
the noise of their horses’ hoofs ; came galloping up. She 
was very beautiful, with finely-cut features, and masses 
of dark, braided hair ; her dress was simply a close-fitting 
riding-habit without any ornamentation. There was a look 
and a presence about her, that made you at once perceive, 
she was somebody far above what one is accustomed to 
see, even amongst high-born ladies. And yet there was 
a sweet charm about her face, and a sympathy in her 
bright sunny eyes, that made all fall in love with her, in 
spite of their utmost efforts to avoid it. Directly you saw 
her, you felt an irresistible longing to perform some great 
heroic deed, or noble act of self-sacrifice. The blood had 
mantled high in her cheeks, and her face glowed with 
animation; for she had been riding fast. She just bent 
her head a little on either side, in answer to the bows and 
salutations that greeted her. As she passed Carl, she did 
not appear to take any notice of him, although he thought 
she looked that way. He was the only person that did 
not salute her. He stood leaning against a lamp-post, star- 
ing with all his might, until she was too far off to be seen. 

“ How lovely she is ! ” thought Carl ; “ so proud and so 
gentle ! How fortunate I am to have seen her ! ” — and 
then with his mind full of the beautiful vision, he started 
afresh on his journey. 

So absorbed was the young man with what he had seen, 
that he walked on for a long time, without heeding the 
direction he was taking ; and one thought led to another, 
as it will do, especially when we are alone in the open air. 
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You begin by thinking about some matter of great con- 
cern to yourself ; and, dear me ! before half-a-mile is 
over, you find that your thoughts have strayed very likely 
to the other side of the world, on a totally different 
subject ; or are intent upon some trivial thing, that took 
place years and years ago. It is at first a wonder, how 
such remote ideas could ever have come into your head ; 
they seem not to have the least connection with those 
you began with ; but they are closely allied for all that. 
Just let your mind travel back, as it were, step by step, 
and you will find that every thought has naturally grown 
out of the one preceding it, and that, similar to the actions 
in our life’s history, each is clenched into the other like 
the links of an iron chain. Carl began by thinking of the 
Earl’s fair daughter ; and now his mind was intent upon 
his first journey to the country, eighteen years ago ; “ and 
I have never been there since,” he said to himself — for good 
Dame Gretten had long passed away. So he resolved to 
see the spot once more; as there is always a charm in 
visiting places again, that one has not been to for many 
years, especially if you have grown from a child to a man 
in the interval. Time itself, for once, then goes out of its 
usual course, rolling backwards instead of forwards ; and 
as we contrast our present feelings, our hopes, and our 
sorrows, with those we had when we last visited the scene ; 
we live for a few short minutes a double life — then and now. 

“ Why, I am going the same way poor Dame Gretten 
took me ! ” exclaimed Carl. “ Yes ; there are the tall . 
hedgerows^and the green meadows, I remember so well ! 
How strange, I should have taken this direction uncon- 
sciously ! I must be walking over the actual footsteps we 
made eighteen years ago this very day ” — and he looked back 
to convince himself of the reality; — “and this is just such 
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another bright morning too, with everything looking so 
happy.” 

Then he began singing, for the pure air was invigorating 
his spirits — and the little birds, as they heard his voice, 
flew from tree to tree to keep him company on his journey ; 
for Carl’s song came fresh from his soul, and it made all 
their little hearts throb in sympathy with his own. 

“ Dame Gretten’s cottage ! ” said Carl aloud, as it came 
in sight. Yes, there it was, with its white walls and red tiles, 
as of old but yet, somehow it looked different. The lilac 
and laburnum trees had been cut down ; the green house- 
leek had been cleaned from the roof ; the familiar flowers 
in the once blooming garden had been dug up, and useful 
plants, arranged in prim rows, were growing in their places. 
Carl looked up at the little window of his bedroom. It 
was half-covered with a pink curtain; and sorrow came 
over his mind, as he thought of the kind faces he should 
never see again, that used to be around his bedside in that 
little room ; and also of the sweet Lady — his mother — who 
came and talked to him in his burning fever. And the 
young man knelt on the ground, and prayed that his life 
might be worthy of their goodness, and that he might 
never forget those who had once been kind to him. As 
he turned to go away, his eye caught sight of a cluster of 
bright blue flowers, growing out of the ditch, on the other 
side of the road. “ Forget-me-nots ! ” he exclaimed, going 
up to them ; “ how came they here, I wonder ? ” — for there 
were none others round about to be seen — and plucking 
a bunch he kissed them, saying : “ I will keep you, in 
remembrance of those that once loved me.” 

“ I should like to know what became of that little Frog 
I found in the road with a wounded leg, and took back 
to the water,” thought Carl. “ I hope she got well, poor 
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thing ! She is alive still, very likely ; for as toads live to a 
great age, I see no reason that frogs should not do the 
same.” 

Now, why should Carl suddenly think of the little frog ? 
He had forgotten all about her for years. It was the blue 
Forget-me-not that was speaking to him about her. And 
flowers can speak, and make us understand too, although 
their language is so different from ours. Have you never 
found, that some sweet odour has brought into your mind, 
things that happened long, long ago, and which had quite 
passed out of your recollection ? — aye, and they come back 
to you as vivid and fresh, as if they had just occurred 
— events, and feelings, that you might never again have 
remembered in this life, had not some delicate perfume 
crept into your nostrils, and made the nerves there com* 
municate what it had to say to the brain. And, pray, in 
what manner does this differ from our speech, which talks 
to you in exactly the same fashion, but makes use of 
another organ instead ? — for does not its sound creep into 
your ears, and also cause the nerves that it finds inside to 
convey its message fo the brain ? One chooses the nostril, 
the other the ear ; but both to the brain they go. 

But many flowers talk to us so silently, that we are even, 
unconscious of their odour ; though an odour they have for 
all that, and one too that affects us most. Of such is the 
Forget-me-not. 

Carl kept thinking about the little Frog, all the way 
down the road until he came to the stile. “ Yes,” said he, 
“ it was here I saw her bleeding and trembling/ * 

“ Creak, creak,” exclaimed the Stile good-naturedly as 
Carl stept over it, just the same as it used of old. The 
voice was perhaps a little huskier, but then the Stile was 
older, or perhaps Carl was heavier. Then he went down 
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the footpath, until, now, once more, he was standing by 
the edge of the Stream, in the midst of the green and 
gold meadows. 

Could eighteen years have passed since he was last 
there ? The Stream was flowing on unchanged, singing with 
her sweet voice ; the Wild Flowers were laughing in the 
sunshine, as when last he saw them; the old Willow Tree 
was trailing its long leaves in the water ; the same perfume 
was in the Breeze ; and in the air was the universal hum 
of joy and thankfulness. Nought was changed, and 
neither was Carl ; the same emotions came over him again, 
and he felt in his heart as much a child as ever. 

“ Ah ! ” said he, “ this is where I spoke to the Wild 
Flowers and told them my stories, believing they could 
understand me ; there stands the old Willow Tree, that 
I fancied all* the time kept scolding me ; and here is the 
beautiful Stream, ever flowing yet the same, still singing 
her mysterious song, that so deeply affected me. How do 
I know, that our childish impressions and beliefs may not 
be the true ones after all; though we think ourselves so 
much wiser when we get older ? There is a great meaning 
in all this we see around us, — something very different from 
what we imagine. I almost feel, that if I spoke now and 
told them my grief, they could not only comprehend what 
I said, but would even share in my sorrow.’ , So leaning 
against the old Willow Tree and crying out, “ My friends, 
my dear friends ! ” Carl poured forth aloud, the history of 
his disappointed life, and how troubled and disheartened 
he was. 

But not a whisper of consolation seemed to come. The 
Flowers looked as joyous as ever in the sun, the old 
Willow kept lazily trailing its leaves in the water, the hum 
in the air was unchanged, the Breeze blew as unconcernedly 
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as ever. Yet for all that, not a single word that Carl spoke 
had been lost. A glittering circle of light, began to play 
on the surface of the stream, and so dazzling was it, that 
Carl thought it must be the reflection of the sun in the 
heavens, and turned away his eyes from the sight. It was 
the Spirit of the Water who had listened to Carl, and had 
now risen to the surface. 

“ Carl,” said the Water Spirit lovingly; “you have 
great and noble gifts, — gifts that would have been useless 
to you, and lost to the world, had you not been unsuccessful 
in the life you had chosen ; a far higher future lies in your 
power, than any you have so been lamenting. As you feel 
sympathy for all Nature’s children, so does Nature herself 
feel sympathy for you. And she can help you too ; for every 
kind act you have done, every good thought that you have 
had, has removed part of the barrier existing between your . 
soul and hers. And it will only depend upon yourself 
how much aid you allow her to give. And now, my 
dear companions,” said she, addressing herself to the 
Flowers, the Willow Tree, the Breeze, and to all around 
her — “ Carl has always striven to be compassionate, and 
gentle, to every living thing. You remember how he tore 
up his beautiful birthday Scarf to bind up the wounded leg 
of a poor stray Frog ! You remember how he sat and told 
us stories, thinking it would give us pleasure ; and how he 
strove to make us understand his thoughts ! Now we will 
talk to -him, and try to make him understand our thoughts 
we will permeate his mind with our own, and whisper to 
him of the Infinite.” 

“ That we will,” answered the Breeze, and also the 
sweet little Flowers, who had moved their heads round to 
look at the beautiful Spirit of the Water ; as you will see 
them do to the sun, when you put your plants to the 
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window on a bright day. But the old Willow Tree only 
sighed : “Take care what you are doing. Take care.” 

Carl all this time, had, with averted gaze, been dreamily 
musing where he stood, quite unconscious of what was 
taking place. But suddenly he started. " What wonder- 
ful ideas are these that keep coming into my mind ! ” he 
exclaimed. “ What beautiful glowing thoughts ! What 
can it be ? — it is as if something were talking to my soul. 
I will try and write them down before they escape me,” 
and he felt for a pencil, but could not find one. “ Never 
mind ; perhaps I can express them in music,” — and taking 
out his flute, he put it to his lips and began to play. What 
a sweet air came forth ! It made one’s blood tingle with 
joy as you listened ; it was like an exulting song of some 
blithesome spirit. Carl played and played as if he could 
never stop, though at last he was forced to leave off for 
sheer want of breath, and had to lay under the shade of 
the Willow Tree for rest. 

Now, the land on the other side of the stream, formed 
part of the grounds belonging to the great Earl, and in it 
stood the castle where he lived. Of all the nobles in the 
country, there was not one so rich or powerful as he, or 
of a more ancient family; and much he prided himself 
upon his lineage, though even more than his lineage did 
he glory, in the. high and proud spirit his race was re- 
nowned for ; which he would boast was hereditary in his 
family, and as much a part of it as their features. He had 
but an only child, his daughter Clotilde, who was bom one 
Sunday morning eighteen years ago, as he was driving 
home from church. And dearly did he love her; for 
Clotilde had not only the beauty, the high pride, and the 
noble gifts of his race ; but she was graceful and winning 
besides ; and, under her proud bearing, concealed a gentle, 
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and affectionate heart. She was one of those beings, whose 
presence in a house one is conscious of, before one is told 
she is there ; for everything about the place, at once begins 
to look pleasant at you. And in the Earl’s castle, when 
Clotilde was at home, the grim figures of armoured knights 
about the hall, seemed to lose their stiff, stolid appearance, 
and to stand more erect ; as if proud of being on duty, for 
such a lady ; the faces in the old pictures on the walls, no 
longer frowned or looked formal, but a smile could be 
seen to flit over their features ; even the black oak stair- 
case, appeared to invite you to run up it two stairs at a 
time, instead of walking to the top in a leisurely manner ; 
while the huge castle itself, seemed to lose its heavy, sullen 
expression, and almost assume a light and gay aspect. The 
proud Earl, would watch his daughter as she moved about 
the room ; and he would stand and listen, when he heard 
her laughing with her ladies, or singing in her chamber ; 
and sometimes a sigh came from him, when he wondered 
if the time would ever arrive, when she would no longer 
grace the castle with her presence, and give sunshine to 
his life. Then he would make a vow, that she should 
never live from his home,, even though a prince himself* 
should wed her. And Clotilde would often think, as she 
laid her head on the pillow at night, what a sweet exist - 
ance was hers; and would wish that every living being 
might feel, as happy as she did then. In the morning, she 
would go into the garden, and tend her flowers while the 
dew was wet upon them ; and the birds when they saw her 
would burst into song, and flying from the bushes and 
twigs to her shoulders, stroke her neck with their little 
beaks; for they felt she was kin to themselves. And so 
, fairy-like did she seem, that the soft springy grass, hardly 
appeared to bend with her weight as her feet trod upon it. 
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And then, sometimes, curious undefined thoughts, and vague 
longings — not at all unpleasant — would come over her ; but 
so fleeting were they, that directly she felt conscious of 
them, and tried to think what they could mean, they had 
eluded her and were gone. And once, as she plucked a 
piece of blue Forget-me-not, she started. “ Why should 
my heart beat so?” she said. "Why should all those 
strange ideas come floating over me ? What is the mean- 
ing of this sweet, tremujous sensation I have in my breast ? 

I feel I must sigh ; and I don’t know what for. It is very 
extraordinary ; perhaps I have had some beautiful forgotten 
dream in which this flower has played a part. Yes, yes; 
that must be it. How I wish for somebody I could talk 
to about this, but there is no one to whom I can open my 
mind. Ah me ! that is a penalty of my position, I sup- 
pose.” Then she took the piece of blue Forget-me-not, and 
placed it to her nose. “ I wonder,” she thought, “ how it came 
to pass, that it was me, on whom so many good things 
should have been bestowed. I did nothing to deserve them. 
Why should I not have been bom poor, and ugly, like 
so many thousands of others, and somebody else have been 
in my place ? Why should I even be a Human Being ? 
Why might I not have been a bird, or a fish, or some poor 
frog; instead of rich, beautiful, and accomplished, the 
daughter of the greatest Earl in the land, and sought after 
by all ? There must be some reason,” said she, placing the 
Forget-me-not in her bosom ; “ though I am afraid there is 
no use thinking much over these things, for one never gets 
any farther.” 

That day, Clotilde had to visit the King’s Court ; but 
when she returned home, she felt an irresistible longing, 
for a quiet walk after the excitement of her ride, and the 4 
company she had been amongst. So leaving the guests, 
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who were assembled dn the castle with her Father, she 
strolled out with one or two of the ladies, and as chance 
would have it, took the direction of the stream. “ Is not 
this a pretty spot ? ” said she, when they came opposite the 
old Willow Tree ; — “ it is one I always love to come to ; I 
prefer it to any other I have ever seen. A peculiar feeling, 
I don’t know for what reason, always comes upon me when 
I am here. I never remember the first time I came. I 
suppose the nurse must have brought me when a little 
baby ; for in my earliest recollections, the place seemed not 
only familiar to me, but to be one which I had been 
intimately acquainted with, long, long before. How plea-, 
sant it must be for the creatures that live here, to swim in 
the delicious cool water amongst the lilies, and to dreamily 
sleep, with opened eyes under the shade of their leaves ! I 
declare I quite envy them. Ah I here is my friend come 
to see me,” and the slight beautiful girl stooped down, and 
began to stroke something that had crawled from the 
waters edge on to the bank, as if to greet her. “ It is very 
strange,” said she, “ that this poor old Toad should always 
be waiting for me ! I cannot understand, what could have 
caused her to take such an affection towards myself. 
Yesterday morning, I found her on the gravel path under 
my bed-rpom window. I had not been here for some time, 
and I suppose she missed me.” .And the Earl’s daughter 
tenderly patted the ugly squat creature on the back, who 
looking up at her in an eager manner, made a move as if 
to come closer still. 

“ Oh ! come away ! ” shrieked the ladies, shuddering, and 
stepping back. They thought what a repulsive object, .and 
what an unnatural affection ; but they did not say so, for 
all looked up to Clotilde, and felt honoured to be numbered 
amongst her friends. “ And see ! there is something else 
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coming too/’ exclaimed one of them; “.a horrid thing 
making towards us in the water, with an ugly black and 
yellow body like a lizard.” 

“That is only a poor Newt,” said Clotilde laughing; “a 
harmless creature enough ; but do you know, that when- 
ever he sees the Toad come near me, he swims"about in a 
state of great agitation, as if he were alarmed for her; 
though he always takes good care, to keep himself out of 
reach. And now, Madam, I must wish you good-bye, 
for your friend seems anxious about you, and mine want to 
be leaving.” So then, Clotilde, bending over the stream, 
gently placed the Toad in it, and turned to go. But what 
makes her suddenly stop ? What is the reason of that 
startled look, that comes all at once upon her ? A strain of 
sweet, delicate music, is penetrating 1 the air. It is like 
nothing one has ever heard before ; it makes every nerve 
in one’s body vibrate in harmony with it ; and fills the very 
soul with ecstasy. Such beautiful thoughts too, come float- 
ing through the mind, one hardly dares to breathe for joy. 
“ Oh, how exquisite \ how exquisite ! ” murmured Clotilde. 
Her eyes were fixed, as if seeing something afar off ; and 
the colour in her cheeks came and went. “ What sweet 
language, is that I am listening to ? It must be the voices 
of dear Beings, speaking to me of long-gone-bye happiness 
that had passed out of my recollection. Yes, yes, I will do 
what you wish ; but what is it ? — tell me, what is it ? ” 

“ Clotilde ! Clotilde ! ” exclaimed the ladies as the 
music stopped, “ is there anything the matter with you ? ” 
They too had been entranced, though in a different way, 
and had not noticed Clotilde before. 

“ I am quite well,” replied the Earls daughter, “ but I 
must know who it is that was playing so beautifully.” As 
she spoke, she lifted her eyes, and there, on the same 
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side of the stream, stood a handsome young man, dressed 
like one of the middle class ; though his clothes seemed as 
if they had been well worn. His cap was off, and the 
breeze was gently parting his fair hair from his forehead. 
And as Clotilde looked, their gaze met; and then she 
knew it was no stranger that was standing there. An 
undefined sensation of a remote past, when a similar face 
was all in all to her, flashed across her mind. A dim, 
shadowy remembrance, of having once Rooked up at it, 
tremblingly, and with loving awe, as at the face of some 
beautiful god. But where ? Ah ! that she knew not. 
And now a feeling came over her, of being permeated with 
a soothing sense of satisfaction, as if a long soft yearning in 
her heart — the meaning of which she had been ignorant — 
was being satisfied. * 

The young man stood motionless, his eyes riveted on 
Clotilde, as if he were dazed. How he would like to have 
spoken, but his heart beat loudly against his side, his 
brain throbbed ; he felt his will had gone, and that he was 
speechless. 

“ Thank you,” said Clotilde, recovering herself with an 
effort, “ you have given us great pleasure. And the ladies, 
taking out their purses, began to offer him money. But 
Carrs face, when he saw it, flushed crimson ; the spell upon 
him broke, and saying quickly, “ No, no,” he turned in a 
sudden manner and strode hurriedly off ; as if longing to 
be out of sight with as much speed as possible. 

A"nd Clotilde, seeing him gone, walked slowly back with 
bent head to her father’s home, uttering no word the 
whole way. 

Carl trudged some long distance, before he could collect 
himself sufficiently to think, after the strange state of con- 
fusion into which he had been thrown, at the unexpected 
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sight of the Earl’s daughter. He had seen her again ; he 
had heard her speak ; and she had said he had given her 
pleasure. Oh ! that he could have spoken back to her, and 
have heard her sweet voice once more ; but the emotions 
upon him at the time, were too powerful for his frame to 
have long withstood ; and when he suddenly turned from 
her, and walked away, it was not his will that prompted 
him, but he was impelled by an irresistible impulse that 
had usurped its place. For seeing he needed help, a word 
of command had been given, from that, which the body, 
when free to act, never disobeys. And now a feeling of a 
new life, and a new existence was upon him. The world to 
him was altered ; his future, instead of being one of de- 
spair and blankness, now seemed to be filled with shining 
hopes of infinite beauty, and love, anci mental joy. How 
different from his ideas in the morning when he left his 
home ! — he was an altered being. And yet he was not 
changed, he was just the same Carl ; but certain hidden 
faculties in his mind, which had long lain dormant, had 
now at last free scope to act. 

Carl must have walked many a mile, for it was quite 
dark when he came to a large village, or rather a town, 
composed of small, miserable-looking, brick houses. Not 
a soul was stirring in the dismal streets ; in fact every- 
body appeared to have gone to bed. Only in one house 
could he see a light shining through the blind ; so, feeling 
very tired, he determined to knock, and ask for shelter. A 
thin, poverty-stricken woman opened the door ; she had that 
half-frightened look on her face, and complaining tone in 
her voice, that you will find in so many of the women 
belonging to the poorer classes. 

“I am weary and fasting,” said Carl, “and have no 
money ; can you give me shelter for the night ? ” 
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Now, if he had gone to the house of a person well off, 
he would most likely have had the door shut in his face ; 
but the woman he was addressing, knew too well what it 
was, to want and to suffer, and besides, was in too great a 
state of poverty herself, to turn anybody hungry away. 

“ You can come in, and share what there is,” said she, 
standing with her hand on the latch, “ though you won’t 
find it very comfortable inside.” 

So Carl, thanking her, went in, and a poor enough place, 
it was to be sure. A man was seated on a stool, with chips 
of wood all round him, cutting out ill-shaped toys with his ’ 
knife, for the woman to try and sell next day. Three children, 
were lying wide awake on a mattress in the corner of the 
room, and a young girl was nursing a sickly baby, near the 
fire-place. The man just looked at Carl, and then went 
on with his occupation, without uttering a word. The : 
woman explained, that her husband had not been well of 
late, and could not do his regular work, which was that of 
making bricks ; so he had been forced to stay at home, and 
jnanage the best he was able, at cutting out animals for 
N oahs Arks. But they did not earn much by it, and baby 
too had been so ailing. Then she poured a little oatmeal 
out of a paper into a saucepan, and made some coarse 
porridge. Carl just ate a mouthful or two, and left the 
rest; for though hungry himself, he could not find it in 
his heart to deprive the poor family of food. “ How kind 
these people are ! ” he thought ; “ I wonder if f can be of' 
service to them ; ” and he was about to ask, when the 
baby, who had been watching him, suddenly set up crying. 

“ Sing to it ! ” said the woman to her daughter ; but the 
girl had got to that age, when she was beginning to feel 
bashful before a young man, especially when he was good- 
looking, like Carl. 
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“ Then if you won’t, I must,” exclaimed the mother 
sharply, and she began. Oh ! what a ditty to be sure ! — it 
made even Carl feel wretched as he listened ; and what 
must the poor baby have thought ? The little thing only 
screamed louder than ever, yet the poor woman imagined 
it to be a v.ery soothing song. 

“ Here, baby,” said Carl, “ will you listen if I play you 
a tune ? ” — and then out came his flute. Tra, la, la — Tra, la, 
la — Tra, la, la, — Tra, la, la. The man put down his work 
and looked up, his eyes filled with tears. He was thinking 
of the time when he courted his wife ; he could see her the 
prettiest maid in the village — and the poor thin-faced 
woman, fancied she was walking again with her sweetheart 
in the meadows, the daisies and buttercups in full blossom, 
the trees clothed in their fresh green leaves, and the birds 
singing in the branches. 

“ Tilly, Tilly,” cried the man, “ come here ! ” It was the 
first time for many a year, he had called her by that pet 
name. Then he put his arms round her neck and kissed 
her, just as he used to do when they were young lovers^ 
together. The children, on the mattress, clapped their 
hands, kicked up their feet, and playfully fought one 
another with their little fists, in sheer delight ; while the 
baby sat quite quiet, looking solemnly at Carl with her big 
eyes ; perhaps she, of them all, best understood what Carl 
was playing, for she had not been separated so long as the 
others, from those of whom the music was speaking. 

When the morning came, the man felt so much better, 
that he determined to go out and seek work at his own 
trade — brick-making — for it paid him better than cutting 
out toys. The baby seemed nearly well, and the children 
were jumping all over the place, never resting until they 
joined hands, and danced around Carl’s knees. Poor starved 
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things ! — existence hitherto, had brought but little of plea- 
sure to their dreary young lives. And Carl’s heart opened 
lovingly towards them, for he remembered his own solitary 
early days : so, when he had played to them again, he sat 
down, and taking the children on his knees, told them 
stories and sang them songs. And they, peering up at 
his countenance, took him to be some bright Being from 
Heaven, that the good God had sent down to them. 

And when the time arrived for Carl to pursue his journey, 
the children set up such a sorrowful cry, and the woman 
beseeched him so to stay, that he gave way, and promised 
to remain a short time longer; and at night, to make 
things better, the husband returned, and told with glee, 
that not only had he got employment at his old work, but 
found that he was able and strong enough to do it. 

Now the news very soon began to spread through the 
streets, that a doctor had arrived who could charm away 
every ill ; and all the poor people in the town, who had 
anybody ailing at home, came knocking at the brick-maker’s 
door to seek Carl’s aid. One would have a father that 
was like to die ; another a wife who was sick- ; others had 
children, or brothers, or dear friends who were lying ill. 
And they prayed so piteously, for Carl just to come round 
and see them, that he had not power to refuse ; though, he 
told them all he was no doctor ; that it was only a chance 
accident, that the brick-maker and his child got well 
together, while he happened to be in the house, — and that 
they would both have recovered just the same, if he had 
never been near the place. But the folks only put down 
what he said to modesty, and were more eager than ever 
for him to come. And Carl went. He went into the 
wretched homes, and sat at the sick people’s bedsides ; he 
looked at them with a cheering smile, and he spoke to 
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them kindly and tenderly. He pulled up the blinds, and 
opened the windows ; so as to let the fresh air enter the 
stifling rooms. Then he would begin to softly play, though 
he never knew before he commenced, what turn the music 
would take. He played what flowed into his mind at the 
moment ; and a tinge of colour would soon come over the 
sick one’s cheeks, and their eyes brighten, for calm and sooth- 
ing sensations began to creep over them. Remembrances 
of old loving associations, and recollections of happy days, 
would enter their thoughts. Then arose fresh visions of 
unspeakable beauty — visions of the unseen life, and of things 
for which language has no name ; it was a transient glimpse 
of the universe as it really exists, and the relation of them- 
selves to it, seen through the thin veil that hides it at 
present from our knowledge, that flashed upon them. No 
wonder that their spirits rallied, and sent the heart’s-blood 
coursing through their veins ; that new strength came to 
them ; and that they often recovered, when all before had 
given up every hope. For illness must have a strong hold 
indeed on the frame, if it can successfully contend against 
joy and hope. And yet this was but due, to Nature speak- 
ing to their souls, through Carl, and he too; unconscious 
that he had aught to do with her message. 

Now the town was what is called a manufacturing one, 
the people being mostly engaged in glass-works, or potteries, 
or brick-making, or in iron-foundries ; and very rough and 
uncouth they were. In fact, the place bore rather a bad 
name, the inhabitants being described as a turbulent set ; 
for riots and fighting often took place, when the officers 
came to collect the taxes, which they did pretty frequently, 
as the King, somehow or other, was always in want of 
money; and there were none so poor but were forced to 
contribute, no matter how small and scanty their earnings. 
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But before Carl bad been long there, a great alteration might 
be seen coming over the place. The married women began 
to lose their untidy looks, and take pains over their personal 
attire ; the awkwardness and common freedom of the girls 
commenced to disappear, they became more comely and 
graceful, and their slovenly tread gave way to a more 
elastic step ; and the men unconsciously lost much of their 
rough manner, and heavy dull expression, and began to 
acquire a new dignity of their own. Carl’s music was in 
all the people’s thoughts; and when the mind is aroused, 
and gets permeated with- new emotions, and beautiful ideas, 
a reaction also takes place in the outward appearance, 
which strives so to mould itself, as to be in harmony with the 
mental change going on within. Ah, beauty is not always 
so skin-deep, as many will tell you ! And when Carl was 
seen in the streets, the rough men doffed their caps, and 
stood aside to let him pass; the maidens dropped him 
icurtseys ; the women seized hold of his hand, and kissing 
it, made quickly away, as if they had done wrong to be so 
familiar ; the children came trooping out of the lanes, and 
hastening in front of him, stood for a moment to get a 
good look at his face, and then ran shouting along, telling 
who was coming ; while the aged people would move to the 
windows, and gazing at him through their spectacles, mutter, 
“ God bless you ! ” * 

We will now see what is taking place in the home of 
the Earl. Since Clotilde saw Carl by the stream, and 
heard him play, he had been ever present in her thoughts. 

She knew how foolish it was to think so much of one so 

« 

far beneath her; she knew that it would be impossible 
for her ever to consider him even as a friend, and that she 
should probably never again see him. Yet she dwelt and 
dwelt upon the remembrance of his face, and the charm of 
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his presence. And as she did so, intense longings to once 
more behold him came upon her; hidden feelings and 
emotions arose from the depths of he* being, overpowering 
her worldly judgment, and submitting to no questioning ; 
feelings and emotions that were superior to all human law, 
and which she was conscious possessed a meaning and 
intelligence of their own, that reason itself was too ignor- 
ant and too utterly unlike, for it to be capable of compre- 
hending. A sense of expectancy had through her life been 
upon her, though it had assumed no definite shape ; but 
now she knew it was he, whom she had been longing to 
see, and her unknown desire had at last been accomplished. 
She had been lovingly acquainted with him once, that she 
was certain of ; a deep-seated intelligence underlying her 
mental one, continually kept telling her so, as it did the first 
moment their gaze met ; though it baffled her to think how 
or when. But now it dawned on her, that it was of him 
that the breeze, and the sunshine, and the flowers, and the 
night, and the starry heavens had ever been whispering — 
they knew him, and she envied them for it. 

Poor Clotilde ! Her strong inherited pride, forbade her 
making a confidant of any living being. She had always 
been looked up to, and courted by everybody ; not only on 
account of her birth and beauty, but also for a natural 
high-bred commanding manner, which, though never 
actually apparent, yet made itself insensibly felt at once 
by all who came into contact with her ; and caused you 
instinctively to feel, that deference was her due by right. 
And now, outwardly, it would be impossible to discern, the 
intense emotional feelings that were raging within her. 
Night after night, feasting and dancing were going on at 
the castle — for the Earl was fond of society — and the bright 
company assembled, one and all declared, that never had 
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Clotilde looked lovelier, or appeared more animated and 
fascinating. But the continual mental agitation she was 
labouring under, was too great a strain for her health long 
to support. One day she was suddenly taken ill ; the next 
she was worse ; and before the end of the week the doctors 
had given her up. 

The Earl was beside himself with grief. What would his 
riches and great possessions be to him were Clotilde to die ! 
— never another day's real happiness could he know. It 
was in vain he promised the physicians almost any sum 
they would like to ask, if they could succeed in saving her 
from death. They shook their heads — not only the fever 
she was suffering from, seemed too virulent for their skill 
to combat, but all their endeavours to alleviate it, were 
rendered ineffectual, by something which completely puzzled 
them to make out ; and which showed itself in the anxious 
expression on their patient's face, and the unsettled, un- 
accountable look ever present in her eyes. 

Now it so happened that a young scullery-maid, who 
had been lately taken on* told, how in the town she came 
from, there was a wonderful person, who could cure every 
disease by magic — even if the sufferer were at death's 
door. This, of course, was not quite true ; but then it was 
the only way the poor ignorant Brick-maker's daughter — 
for she it was — could explain any result, that came to pass 
through means beyond her ordinary power of comprehen- 
sion. She spoke so confidently, giving so many instances, 
and begged so hard that he might come, that at last the 
housekeeper was persuaded to mention it to the Earl; 
though she did so reluctantly, and with many apologies 
and curtseys. But to her surprise, no sooner had the Earl 
heard what she said, than he ordered the person to be 
instantly brought to the castle ; for when the mind is 

N 
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unhinged with anxious sorrow, it will often seize with 
avidity upon a suggested remedy, that in its calmer 
moments it would have ridiculed anybody else for so much 
as even giving a passing thought about.* And so Carl came ; 
never imagining to whom. Now the Earl was not an 
acute judge of character at the best of times ; and he 
looked upon all who had to earn their bread, as an inferior 
set of beings, who were actuated in life by little higher 
motives, than that of satisfying their daily wants ; and to 
whom payment of money was at once a quittance for any 
services they could render. As for lofty ideas, or high 
principles, he never conceived that any but the class he 
belonged to, could entertain them ; and if he ever heard of 
such emanating from those in the humbler spheres of life, 
be ascribed them as a cloak for some ulterior selfish 
design. Therefore, the Earl was astonished, when Carl 
told him that he would accept no reward, for any services 
he might render; for he would never profit through 
another’s misfortunes ; and also declined to partake of the 
repast provided for him, saying, he had eaten his dinner 
coming along the road. Then, too, the young man looked 
at him in a frank, open manner, and spoke in an easy, 
natural tone of voice, as if to an equal ; showing none of 
that obsequious deference to rank, such as he had been 
accustomed to receive from those wearing the garb that 
Carl had on. So the Earl, hardly knowing what to think 
of him, and being very anxious besides, was glad to get 
the interview over; and ordered him to be conducted to 
the sick chamber. As the young man passed through the 
hall, the knights in armour looked so fiercely at him, and 
the faces in the pictures on the staircase walls stared 
so coldly and rudely ; that the thought involuntarily arose 
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in his mind that he was not welcome, and was regarded by 
them all as an intruder. 

When Carl entered the sick-room he could hardly see 
about him ; there was but a feeble glimmer of light, that 
came through the chinks of the thick curtains covering 
the windows ; and it was with difficulty he made his way to 
the bed-side. He leant over, in order to find whether his 
patient was awake or asleep ; and looked for some moments 
before he could discern the features ; when suddenly he 
started and reeled back, as if a shock had passed through 
him. Every muscle in his body trembled, and he clung to the 
bed for support. The lovely girl he had seen riding in the 
street the morning he left his home ; the beautiful being 
he saw by the Stream ; was the one he had come to succour. 
He dare not look on her again, or he would not know how 
to act. “What have I done, what have I done?” he 
mentally exclaimed, “ to he so rewarded. It is more than 
I deserve ! ” And a supplication went up from his soul, that 
her life might he spared. Then, as was his wont, he raised 
the curtains and threw open the windows, that sunlight 
and air might come into the chamber. 

“Now, Carl,” said the summer Breeze, as it sprang 
into the room, laden with the delicate perfume of the Wild 
Flowers; “we are in your debt, and are going to repay 
you.” Then it swept round the chamber ; and entering the 
sick girl’s nostrils, diffused itself through her system, and 
sought out the Fever-Germs. “ Away, away ! ” said the 
Breeze, as it encountered them, “ or I will destroy you.” 
And the Fever-Germs sought to escape, for the scent of the 
Wild Flowers was suffocating them. 

“ Away, away ! ” said the Sunlight as it chased them 
round the room ; “ you cannot look at me without dying.” 

• n a 
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“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! She will recover,” cried the tiny 
Motes in the atmosphere ; and they danced up to greet the 
Sunbeam in such numbers, that it looked quite white in 
consequence. You could see them passing up and down 
in hundreds of thousands. 

Is it the hum in the summer air ? Is it the Breeze, as it 
searches the room ? But there is a sound that seems to 
be saying : “ Carl, Carl, little do you know whom you are 
nursing/’ 

But Carl, at that moment, was thinking of the evening 
long, long ago, when he tore up his Blue Scarf and bound 
up the little Frog’s leg at the river’s side ; and he had on a 
Blue Scarf now, strange to say — a gift from the Brick- 
maker’s family. And quite unconsciously he took out his 
flute and played ; and as the notes sounded, he was in his 
mind sitting as a child by the Stream, amidst the Hyacinths, 
the Daisies, and the Buttercups ; he could see the Lilies, 
and the old Willow tree, and could hear the mysterious 
song of the flowing water. And now at last, its hidden 
meaning is becoming clear to him ; in another moment it 
will be within his grasp. When — what was that sound ? 
Was it a sigh, or a soft whisper — “ Carl, dear ! ” He turned 
to the bed; Clotilde’s eyes were open; her soul had 
struggled, and gained the mastery. But who was that she 
saw ? The same kind, good face, the same beautiful eyes, 
and fair hair, and the same Blue Scarf, too. A terrible 
thought shook her through — “ My dream ! My dream is 
not a dream. What am I, then ? I am a Frog.” A 
mirror hung opposite the bed; she raised herself up a 
little, and looked into it. A lovely pale face, with thick 
braided black hair, she saw reflected — her own of course — 
and with a deep breath of relief, she sank her head back 
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on the pillow*. Then it was, after all, but a dream — the 
stream, the water-lily, the rushes, the old toad, and the 
kind-hearted, beautiful Human Being. “Yet it was a 
pleasant dream ; one I should like to have again, just 
to see that face once more. But he is here ; I see him. I 
knew he would come one day to me ; ” and a proud flush 
mantled in her face, as with a joyous smile of recognition, 
she held out her hand. 

And Carl grasped it. And as they felt each others touch, 
they were pervaded with a sensation as if their spirits were 
in communion ; and with such a calm, deep satisfaction of 
the soul, as to absorb for the time their entire conscious- 
ness. How long they remained thus, neither knew ; they 
were looking into each others eyes, with their hands 
tenderly clasped, when they were startled by finding the 
Earl at the foot of the bed. A fierce look was on his face ; 
but when he saw how altered Clotilde was, it changed to 
one of surprise and intense relief. The reaction of his 
feelings was so great, that he could hardly restrain himself 
for happiness. He had been dwelling on the thought, that 
in a few days he should be following her to the grave, and 
that then his life would become a blank ; now, she appeared 
once more restored, to fill his home with light and joy. 
And he went up to Carl and said, “I can never repay 
you for what you have done ; ask what you like, and it 
shall be yours.” Yet shortly after, as he left the room, a 
frown unconsciously came over his brow, and an undefined, 
uneasy feeling arose in his mind, when he thought of the 
young man. But he would not let Carl go, when he said 
he must return, and made him promise he would stay 
until Clotilde quite recovered ; for the Earl feared lest a 
relapse should occur. 
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And as day by day passed, Clotilde got better and 
stronger, and at last was able to leave her room. And she 
and Carl would sit in the sweet summer air, or slowly walk 
hand-in-hand under the branches of the 1 great trees, too 
hapjby to speak. Each heart knew how the other was 
feeling. No vows passed between them. Never a 
thought of needing any, entered their minds. And of the 
future, what heeded they ; when there was the present, 
with its rapturous bliss? And the Leaves on the trees 
quivered when they passed ; the Wild Flowers glowed with 
a brighter colpur ; the summer Breeze, as it fanned their 
faces, covered them with soft kisses ; while the Sunshine 
came down from the rifts in the clouds, and enveloped them 
in a golden halo. It was, as if all Nature was sensitive of 
what was taking place, and participated in their emotions. 

But as with grief, so with joy ; there is a break and a 
change when we least think it likely. One day, the news 
of what was going on reached the Earl, and in an instant 
all his fierce blood and pride were aroused. “ Well might 
the varlet refuse reward ! ” he exclaimed. “ Yes, that he 
might try to secretly enthral my daughters heart, when 
she, enfeebled by illness, was too weak to resist his 
influence. Better, a thousand times better, had she died. 
The keenest sorrow would have been preferable to such 
disgrace. The base-born villain — I never liked him ! My 
antipathy was correct.” Then he called for Clotilde, and 
was told, that she and Carl were in the meadows by them- 
selves ; they were last seen crossing the fields, arm-in-arm 
together. The next minute, the Earl, hot with fury, and 
with hurried steps, is following them. In a short time he 
reaches the stepping-stones that cross the stream. When, 
what is that he sees a little way down ? A maiden and a 
young man standing by the water s-edge, under the shade of 
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the willow tree. He is is telling her that he must go back 
to the town he came from, for the poor sick people have 
need of him ; but that in a short time he will return. 
And the maiden, stooping down, picks a sprig of Forget-me- 
not, saying, “ Take it, and when you look at it know that 
I am thinking of you.” 

t€ And what shall I give you ? ” replies the young man. 

* Tell me once more that you love me,” answers the 
maiden ; “ I wish for nothing to remember you by, for you 
are never out of my mind.” 

“ Take this Blue Scarf ; it is all I have in the world to 
give ! ” — and loosening it from his neck he wound it round 
her arm. At that instant, a momentary fragment of a 
thought flashed through the brain of each — that both had 
been on that spot before ; and that now , was being exactly 
repeated , what had then taken place. And the young man, 
drawing the maiden closely to his heart, kisses her. As 
he does so his flute falls from his pocket. Suddenly she is 
gripped by a strong hand, and tom from his embrace — her 
Father is confronting him. The Earl tells him how basely 
he has betrayed his trust ; that Clotilde will loathe his very 
name when once free from his influence. He calls him a 

« 

scoundrel and a coward, deserving the scorn of every 
honest man ; then grasping hold of the flute, the Earl 
with it strikes him such a blow in the face, that the instru- 
ment is smashed to pieces. And Carl fell senseless to the 
earth ; the little drops of blood trickling from his brow 
dyed the wild flowers scarlet, and finding their way into 
the water, floated on its surface as far as the Water-Lilies, 
when they became absorbed in the Stream’s bosom. Yet 
not a single drop of blood that dripped from his face, but 
had its tongue. Ah ! and spoke in a language too, that 
those who comprehend, never fail to remember. 
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The sun was high in the heavens when Carl, faint and 
weary, is slowly making his way from the spot. But it 
is not in the direction of the town he lately left ; he is 
staggering along the path, that leads to his old home in 
the Great City. 

• • • • • 


i 
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PART III. 


And behold ! a mighty Poet has arisen in the land, 
whose songs are on everybody's lips, and whose words bum 
into the heart, as if they were fragments of white-hot 
steel. Nothing like them had ever been heard before. 
Men sang them over their dreary toil ; women sang them 
over their daily drudgery ; the wretched hummed them in 
their misery; they floated through the minds of the 
starving. In the workshop, in the mine, in the cellar, in 
the garret, in the hovel, and in the street — nothing was 
heard but the Poet's songs. But who it was, or whence he 
came, none knew. He had burst upon the land like a 
meteor from the sky. 

The King was seated at Council, in great concern, to 
decide what steps should be taken with regard to the Poet. 

“ It is terrible to think of,” said His Majesty, “ that a 
man like this, should have sprung up in these times of 
trouble, and have got such a hold over the People ! They 
were discontented enough as it was ; he has now only to say 
the word, and the whole nation would rise up in rebellion ; 
for he has complete possession of their hearts. Even the 
very sentries at my palace-gate mutter his songs under 
their breath, as they pace to and fro. It must be put a 
stop to." 

“ The worst of it is,” said the Lord High Chamberlain, 
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“ that he has not uttered anything yet that we can really 
lay hold of, and punish him for ; even if we knew where 
to find him.” 

“ But how is it that nothing has been done to counteract 
his influence ? ” said the King, angrily. 

“We have tried all we could, your Majesty,” answered 
the High Chamberlain, submissively. “We have got the 
papers to write that his verses are not in metre ; that he 
repeats his ideas ; that almost the same expressions will 
be found in every one of his songs; that they are not 
original ; that he has stolen them from other writers, 
just altering the construction of the sentences a little. 
But it is of no use; the People believe in him all the 
same.” 

“ Stuff and rubbish ! ” said the King, who, in some things 
was no fool ; “ of course they would.” 

“ We have also got the newspapers to say that the man 
is a vain self-seeker ; that he is v a visionary ; that the 
tendency of his writings is to overturn society, and to 
bring the country back to degrading superstition ; that if 
the poor ignorant people followed what he said, they would 
be worse off by ten times than they are at present. We 
have even got clergymen to preach that his ideas are 
against religion. But nobody takes the least notice.” 

“And what did you do ?” asked the King, addressing an 
elderly, grave-looking person, but in whose eyes there was 
a perpetual humourous expression, as if he had* just 
thought of a good joke. 

“ You see I have never been officially consulted in the 
matter, your Majesty,” answered the Prime Minister. 
“But, to speak the truth, some of the Poet's ideas and 
expressions are very beautiful, whether he stole them or 
not ; and he certainly is not a self-seeker or vain, for he 
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seems utterly indifferent as to who gets the credit of his 
songs, so long as they reach the People’s ears” 

The Prime Minister was a crafty old fellow, who always 
kept a shrewd look-out as to what might be the popular 
side ; and so shaped his conduct, that whichever party won, 
it seemed to be largely due to his assistance. 

“ I am sure,” said the Lord Chancellor, “ that there must 
be some passages in this man’s writings, that the lawyers 
might construe into having some totally different meaning 
from what is apparent ; showing hidden treason, for instance, 
or subversive of morality. We might then get him put into 
prison until the matter was cleared up ; and who knows 
what might happen there ? For I understand that poets 
and such like, have often very delicate constitutions.” 

“ Yes; and rouse the whole Country against us — pretty 
advice to give ! ” broke in the Prime Minister ; who re- 
garded anybody’s opinion but his own, with great contempt. 

“ I find, I must as usual, place the matter in your hands,” 
said the King to the Prime Minister — which was just what 
all the time he had been wanting His Majesty to do. “You 
are really the only person in the Realm that properly 
understands things.” 

“ Then, what I would advise is, that the Poet be invited 
to the Palace, and induced for a time to take up his abode 
there,” replied the cunning old man, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“ You never mean to say that he is to come and stop 
with me, and my family,” exclaimed the King. 

“ It is the very thing that must be done,” answered the 
Prime Minister, “ unless we are to have an insurrection. 
And after all your Majesty will be entertaining a king, 
for the Poet is now the real ruler of the land.” 

“ As you will,” said the King ; “ but it is very hard upon 
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us.” And so the Council broke up ; for long discussions 
were irksome to His Majesty. And you, who know how your 
own business, with perhaps but half-a-dozen persons to look 
after, will take up not only the whole of your time in the 
day, but often fill the night with anxious thought ; can well 
sympathize with the poor King, who had the affairs of 
millions of subjects on his shoulders, and the well-being of 
the whole land under his care. It is really beyond com- 
prehension, how kings get through their work at all. 

The Prime Minister at once set about to find who the 
Poet was. It was a matter of difficulty, for the writer 
gave no address to the persons who printed his songs ; and 
though the Prime Minister got his description, yet the 
most careful inquiries failed to discover him. Then he 
searched into the reports sent up to him from the various 
country towns; and at length in one was a passage that 
arrested his attention. It was a short notice of a young 
man whose music had an extraordinary effect upon those 
that heard it, and who disappeared as suddenly as he came. 
This was sufficient ; 'that very afternoon the Prime 
Minister had posted down to the place. 

So early one morning, not long after, a carriage drove 
up to a dingy-looking house in a mean thoroughfare of the 
Great City, and an elderly gentleman getting out gave a 
loud double knock at the door. When it was opened he 
asked for the Poet. It was no use the landlady refusing 
to admit him ; he quickly brushed by her, and making his 
way up-stairs, walked straight into the Poet’s room. 

A young man was pacing the room — backward and forward 
he went ; but there is no look of bitter dejection now upon 
his face ; it is radiant with the flush of mental exaltation, 
that accompanies unselfish, noble thoughts. He was 
humming a song to himself, stopping every now and then 
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to look at a withered sprig of blue Forget-me-not, that lay 
in an ocean shell. A feeling of reverence came over the 
hardened, grey-haired, old diplomatist, when he found 
himself in the presence of the guileless young man ; uncon- 
sciously he bent his head, and his heart for the moment 
smote him with self-reproach ; but he quickly suppressed 
it, and put on a courtly smile as the Poet turned round, 
surprised to find a stranger in his room. 

“ I have come to beg a great favour of you. I am the 
Prime Minister of this country, and I have read your songs 
with wonder and delight ; indeed, many contain ideas and 
sentiments, that are the same as I hold myself ; but un- 
fortunately I never had the gift of putting them into 
worthy language ; and then, I have so many enemies, that, 
no matter what I suggested, it would be impossible to 
have it put into execution. Now I have observed, that 
the King and Royal Family are taking an extreme interest 
in your writings, and are continually asking me to explain 
the meaning of some of the passages in them; and the 
thought struck me, that if you came to the Palace, you 
might so talk and reason with the King, that he would be 
induced to carry out some of your noble views with regard 
to the People’s welfare.” 

But Carl shook his head, saying that courts and palaces 
were not for such as he. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the Prime Minister ; “ but are you 
sure you are right ? May it not be but a false pride that is 
prompting such resolves. Is it not your wish to make the 
lot of the poor, and the wretched, happier? — and does not 
this require acts, as well as words ? How could your work 
be better accomplished, than by having the assistance of 
the whole power of the Realm at your disposal? I am not 
offering you rank or riches — your fame is far above these, 
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or anything His Majesty could bestow. I am not inviting 
you to courtly ceremonies; but I ask you to come and 
convince the King, while his mind is wavering, as to what 
course to pursue. And I beg of it, not for any advantage 
that could accrue to you, but for the good of those who 
have none to aid them.” 

Carl hesitated — he had resolved that a rich mans door 
he would never again enter ; but now his determination was 
presented in. a new light to him. What, after all, if he were 
wrong ? Might not the Prime Minister be right, when he 
said that something else besides words were needed ? 
Should he cast the opportunity away when it at length 
presented itself ? He would willingly make any sacrifice 
to brighten the lives of his fellow-beings. So why should 
he not go to the Palace ? How bitter would be his reflec- 
tions if he refused, and the people still continued to be 
impoverished and neglected — as they so long had been — 
when he might have been the means of altering it all. 
And so he at length consented to go. 

“ Oh dear ! ” ticked the old Clock — so like the sound of 
a human voice, that the Prime Minister turned round to 
see who it could be. And a sad moan came from the 
Ocean Shell as the Breeze from the open window passed 
through it. 

Now when Carl arrived at the Palace, instead of being 
received by some stately personage as he expected, he was 
welcomed by a pleasant-looking, fatherly man, who shook 
him warmly by both hands, saying, “ How pleased my wife 
and children will be to see you ! Come with me into the 
garden ; they are all there.” Then glancing round as if he 
had missed something, he exclaimed : “ One drawback of 
being a king, is, that you can never find your hat again when 
once you lay it down ; but never mind, I'll go without it.” 
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So they strolled down a path until they came to a group 
of ladies, some of whom were busy watering a large 
flower-bed. 

“ Here is the Poet, my dear, come at last to see us ! ’’ 
said the King, presenting him to a lady of matronly ap- 
pearance, and whose face had a good-natured, homely look 
about it. She had tucked up her sleeves, and pinned her 
dress tight, so as to move freer amongst the rose-bushes. 

“ So it is you who have charmed us so with your songs, 
and scolded us too, sometimes,” said she, laughing. “We 
have been looking forward to seeing you for such a long 
time ! ” 

“ May we shake hands as well, though we are so very 
wicked ? ” asked the pretty Maids of Honour who clustered 
about him. “ Oh, you cannot tell what pleasure you have 
given us ! ” and then they gave his fingers ever so gentle a 
squeeze. 

“ What do you think of my daughters ? ” said the Queen, 
introducing Carl to a string of rosy-cheeked girls. “ They 
look healthy and strong for Court bringing up, don’t they ? 
There, I am sure you will like them, for they know all 
your songs by heart, and have been bothering my life out 
about you.” 

“ Ah ! Take care, take care ! ” cried out one of the pretty 
Maids of Honour in a tone of arch alarm. “ These Poets 
possess a secret, by which they have the power to charm 
away poor ladies’ hearts.” 

And the Princesses blushed, which made their cheeks look 
rosier than ever, for the Poet was a handsome young man ; 
and when they went to bed that evening, they all quarrelled 
as to which of them he took most notice of — and this 
though they were Princesses. 

“ You must stop to dinner, and remain here the night,” 
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said the King ; “ the Queen will take no excuse ; she has 
ordered the best spare room to be got ready, and had a new 
carpet laid down "on purpose. And mind you don’t make 
such a noise when you get up in the morning,” continued 
he, addressing his daughters; “remember who will be 
sleeping below you.” Dear me ! he spoke as if Carl had 
been an old friend he had known all his life. 

And when dinner-time came, the Queen put her arm 
through the Poet’s and made him take her do,wn ; and she 
placed him in the seat of honour beside herself ; above all 
the rest of the company. And the King privately ordered, 
that none but his best wine should be placed at that end 
of the table. How friendly and natural everybody was ! 
— how easy and flowing the conversation ! Though some of 
the highest personages in the realm were present, yet they 
all paid deference to Carl ; and in such a subtle manner, 
too, that it did not appear consciously intended. And the 
ladies, many of whom were very beautiful, directed their 
conversation at him, and when he looked at any, they 
would leave off speaking for a moment, giving him at the 
same time a little nod, as much as to say, “We are talking 
of you.” But when Carl spoke, everybody put on an ex- 
pression as if they were enthralled, and hung on every 
word he uttered. 

And an exhilaration of spirit came over the Poet, and a 
pleasing feeling of power, such as a sense of superiority 
when it is of a personal character often tends to produce. 
And he drank of the delicate wines, and found a soothing 
ease and quietude of mind steal over him, that he had 
before, though ignorant of it, been a stranger to. 

When the dinner was over, the Princesses sat down and 
played some of the Poet’s songs. And the eldest, after a 
time, got up and sang one of them ; doing so with a fire 
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that startled even Carl himself. She had chosen — perhaps 
because it was in a key that suited her voice best — the most 
touching and passionate song he had ever composed. 

But some of the passages, however, made the King wince, 
for the words hit him home ; and turning very red in the 
face he whispered to the Prime Minister : “ I suppose a good 
deal of the song is intended to be taken figuratively ? ” 

“ Of course,” replied the wily courtier, “it is only put 
there to make rhyme. One cannot pick and choose words 
in composing poetry ; it is the sound only you have to look 
to.” And so the matter passed off. 

When bed-time came, the King himself showed Carl up 
to his room, and held the candles to light the way. And 
wishing him good-night and pleasant dreams, thanked him 
once more for his kindness in coming. 

What was the state of the Poet's mind when he laid 
himself down to rest ? — he was bewildered. Such elegance ; 
such refinement ; such courtesy of manner ; such deference 
to talent ; such good-nature ; such simplicity ! “And this 
is the Court life," thought he, “in which I imagined there 
was so much vanity, and pride, and self-seeking.” 

The next day the King took Carl over his private 
grounds ; and the Poet was surprised to see, the care and 
thought bestowed not only upon the servants living there, 
but also down to the very animals themselves. How well 
housed they all were ! How clean and contented they 
looked, and with what affection they regarded him ! And 
the King incidentally mentioned as they walked along, that 
he considered himself very fortunate in having such a sub- 
ject as the Poet ; and that he must remain with him for a 
time, as his advice was greatly wanted. “ Though I will 
not ask it now," continued His Majesty ; “ for we can all 
see how much you need a little rest.” 


o 
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Then the Queen made him go with her over the kitchen- 
garden, and the Princesses introduced him to all their pets. 

And the thought again came into the Poet’s mind, how 
simple and homely these people really were, notwith- 
standing their exalted rank and power ; why the humblest 
in the land could not have less pride or be more natural. 
And his heart warmed towards them. “ Ah ! is it that I 
have seen but one side of life hitherto ? ” he said to himself ; 
“ and believed it to be the best and purest, because I knew 
of no other? May we not, after all, be prone to think 
lightly of those whose ways we do not understand, 
especially if they be people who are above us in rank ? ” 
And then he began to think how unintentionally he had 
been wronging them. 

In the evening a fite in honour of the Poet was given 
in the palace grounds, to which all the Court and nobility 
came. Tens of thousands of coloured lanterns were sus- 
pended from the branches of the trees, or placed on the 
sides of the walks and flower-beds. There were pretty 
kiosks from which soft music issued ; and stalls were placed 
in flowery arbours, where delicious refreshments could 
always be obtained. And the most winning and fascinating 
of the Court ladies, in their fashionable evening dresses, 
eagerly sought Carl, and made him take care of them as 
they strolled about the grounds, using every art in their 
power to please and engage him. Ah ! it is very pleasant 
after all to feel one is appreciated. 

So the day went by even more agreeably if possible than 
the one before ; and the Poet was prevailed on to take up 
his abode at the Palace, so that the King might consult 
him upon measures connected with the People’s good. 

It was wonderful now when Carl went abroad, how 
clear-sighted well-dressed folks had suddenly become ; the 
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length and distinctness of their vision was really astonish- 
ing ! And what amiable and kind-hearted expressions they 
all wore. The greatest curiosity was evinced to catch even 
a passing glimpse of Carl ; they seemed unable to realize 
that he could look, or walk, like an ordinary Human Being. 
Every glance he gave was noted, every feature of his face 
was regarded with interest and admiration ; his walk, even 
the way. of wearing his hair, was imitated. And yet it was 
not so long ago, that he went through these very same 
streets utterly unheeded, or if noticed at all it was with 
contemptuous indifference, and with looks intended to 
make him feel, that those thoroughfares were not for such 
as him to frequent. Could it be possible that these were 
the same persons. If so, a great change had come over 
them, and it must be due to the good influence the Poet’s 
songs had wrought in their hearts. Ah ! it is not when 
we lose our wealth and fall into necessity, that we notice 
the greatest alteration in persons ; no — it is when from 
obscurity we rise into celebrity, that the difference is most 
startling; causing us to doubt the truth of all our old 
impressions, and making us think, that it was only our own 
uncharitableness, and possibly envy, that would not enable 
us to perceive, how good human nature is, in every class of 
society. 

And the Prime Minister would take Carl aside, and tell 

him how kind the King was in his heart, and how anxious 

for the country to be different ; and how the subject was 

ever on his mind ; and that the balls ; and banquets ; and 

fetes ; and gatherings ; that nightly took place ; were all 

necessary in their way to bring the desired result about — 

as well as to do good to trade. For the King was then able * 

in a social manner, to impress his ideas upon the guests, 

and so prepare their minds for the coming change ; which 

o 2 
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to succeed, must of course be gradual. But that it was the 
prejudices of the Nobles, His Majesty found it so difficult to 
contend against, though he himself doubted not, but they 
would be overcome before long. And yet the Nobles in 
fairness ought to be considered a little, for they had rendered 
great service to the country in time of need ; freely shed- 
ding their blood for it, and devoting theiT lives, and those 
of their children, to save it from foreign foes. But, the 
Prime Minister said, he must own that there was one who 
did go farther than all the rest together, in opposing every 
suggestion, for benefiting or lightening the lot of those 
that toiled ; and he did it through the selfish fear that the 
people might get to be too powerful, and so in the end 
curtail his privileges. And that one was the great Earl, 
whose castle stood a short distance away, near the Stream. 
As he spoke, he narrowly watched Carl, whose face turned 
crimson, and whose ears burnt like fire at the mention of 
the name. The Prime Minister, however, did not think 
it worth his while to say, that he and the great Earl 
themselves, had long been* bitter enemies — for neither 
could brook a rival. 

And the good living, and generous wine; the courtly 
manners and conversation of the high-born company ; the 
flattery ; the winning attentions of the beautiful ladies ; 
and the soft influence of all the surroundings; slowly 
worked their effect on the Poet’s mind ; though so in- 
sidiously, that he himself was ignorant of any change 
taking place. And when the King after asking him for 
a few minutes, as to what he considered ought to be done 
so that everybody should be happier ; did not mention the 
subject again for several days, and then only to casually 
ask him exactly the same question as before — evincing as 
great an interest in his replies as if it were the first time 
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he had heard them — the Poet only ascribed the apparent 
forgetfulness to the many, and weighty matters, His 
Majesty must necessarily always have on his mind. 

And the Poet's brain became indolent. The great and 
noble thoughts that unbidden, once swept through it, so 
swiftly and impetuously that not a tithe of them could be 
put down, so fresh and beautiful, as to seem beyond man’s 
power of himself to conceive, now ceased to come. How 
could they associate with those, emanating from wines, and 
dainty dishes, and the influence of courtly artificiality, 
even though it appeared under the guise of naturalness and 
simplicity ? So the Breezes blew in vain ; the perfume of the 
Wild Flowers was unable to make its speech understood. 
Nature could commune no longer with Carl in the way she 
had previously done — howsoever much she might wish. 

He felt her influence nevertheless, though it was only 
in that duller sense as affecting his own well-being. The 
cool morning air, caused the blood to tingle with health in 
his cheek ; the bright sunshine, brought him gladness and 
hope ; the starry night, soothed him ; but the great mean- 
ings Nature ever strives to make plain, he had been 
rendered unfit to be conscious of; no matter how distinct 
her utterances. And yet, not a thought of selfishness or 
wrong was in Carl’s breast ; his heart was as pure and 
gentle still, as when he rested as a little child on his 
father’s knee in his old home. 

When Carl at length sat down to write a song, he felt for 
the first time a difficulty over it ; he had to wait, and wait, 
and strive, and strive, to get his thoughts to flow ; and then 
when they did come, they were but a repetition of what 
he had written before. All the freshness, the originality, 
and the fire had disappeared; and the work, instead of 
being an intense pleasure to him, seemed more like some 
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wearisome task. But he ascribed it all to want of rest. 
He had been told so frequently of late he looked over- 
worked, that he had been brought to believe it was true ; 
for repeat a thing often enough, and the mind must fight 
hard indeed, to resist at last thinking the same. 

At last the song was finished, and Carl set it himself to 
music ; but, ah ! the music was not such as had once 
emanated from him. The King and all the Court, how- 
ever, were delighted ; they said, and indeed thought, that it 
was better than anything he had yet composed ; for the 
song contained some lines which spoke of the Poet having 
previously, through mistaken ideas, wronged and misjudged 
those to whom praise was rightly due. And the song was 
ordered to # be sung by royal command in all the theatres ; 
and the military bands played the air every afternoon. 

But the people received it with silence. 

Now, while all this was going on, the eldest Princess — 
she, who the first evening sung the Poet’s songs with such 
fervour — had fallen deeply in love with him ; and, although 
she tried to keep it a secret from everybody, yet, never 
having had experience in hiding her feelings, her altered 
looks and manner became so apparent, that the Queen 
could not fail at last to notice them, and quickly divined 
the cause. Nor was she very surprised, for she herself had 
grown so fond of the Poet, as to have longed that he had 
been her son. Indeed, Carl was really beloved by the 
whole Court, and for his own sake too. There was that 
nameless charm about him, which won everybody’s heart. 
And the Queen, who was a shrewd woman, after turning 
the matter over in her mind, thought, why should the Poet 
not become their son-in-law ? The People were in a dread- 
fully excited and rebellious state, and it was impossible to 
say what might happen if he left the Palace, and went 
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again under his old influences ; but let the Poet become 
one of the family, and they would feel secure. Then the 
marriage would make them very popular with the multi- 
tude, and silence the hard things that were being spoken 
against them. For it would show how much the King 
regarded merit in his subjects, when he would give his 
eldest daughter as the bride to one of the very poorest, as 
a reward for labours on their behalf. And then, too, her 
motherly instinct told her, that the Poet would make a 
good husband. So she resolved to talk the subject over 
with the King, when to her surprise, she found that he, 
had been having exactly the same thoughts on the matter, 
as herself. Then they conferred with the Prime Minister, 
who, without expressing any direct opinion, said that he 
could arrange it all satisfactorily ; but they must leave it 
entirely for him to carry out. He quickly saw, that if 
(Jredit was to be got, he should then come in for his share. 

Now, next day, Carl, who knew nothing of all this they 
were projecting with regard to himself, was reading the 
newspaper at breakfast, when his eyes lighted on a para- 
graph that at once fixed his attention, and caused his 
breath to stop until he came to the end of it. It was an 
account of the doings of the great Earl, and stated that ho 
was living away in a foreign country with his only 
daughter. And .the paragraph then went on to describe 
how she longed to return to the old home and friends she 
loved so well : but was prevented by shame from doing so. 
For some time back, when lying ill, a young Doctor visited 
the castle, who pretended he had a secret remedy that 
could cure every ailment ; and working on her fathers de- 
spair, got permission to attend his daughter. When, finding 
her mind for the time weakened by suffering, he used such 
influence over her, as to succeed in engaging her affections. 
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But now, being restored to health, the feelings of degrada- 
tion with which she regarded herself were so intense, that 
she shrank from returning to her native country; and was 
forced to live away — an exile. And the newspaper con- 
cluded by saying, what a terrible calamity to embitter the 
life of one, so gentle and good, and the commiseration 
that was everywhere being felt for her. 

Carl left the table, and hurrying to his bed-room locked 
himself in ; then taking the paper out he read the paragraph 
over and over again. At length he sat down, and buried his 
burning face in his hands. So it was true, — true what the 
Earl said in his rage, when he struck him down at the 
stream's edge. Clotilde scorned him. She that he loved so, 
and who had never been absent from his thoughts an hour 
since he first saw her — who was his ideal of all that was 
beautiful, and tender, and good ; and who seemed in some 
undefined way to be linked with all his most exalted 
thoughts — she scorned him. “ And I to have brought this 
misery upon her ! Why, why is it, that I, who so long to give 
happiness, should be destined to bring misery, and sorrow ? ” 
And the old thoughts of his failures and useless striving in 
early life, ran through his mind, as he pressed his fingers on 
his dry, hot eyes. After a time he put his hand under his 
waistcoat, and brought out a piece of silk that lay close to 
his heart ; and unfolding it, sadly gazed at a withered sprig 
of blue Forget-me-not. Then with a sigh, he folded it up 
again, and put the flower back. But the Forget-me-not, old 
, as it was, spoke to him ; but alas ! alas ! it could not make 
its words understood — its lingering odour was too faint, to 
struggle against the heavy scent of the hot-house plants, 
that filled every room in the palace. 

Oh, Carl, had you but been in your old home, then would 
you have heard what the blue Forget-me-not had to say ! 
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Suddenly, in the midst of his misery, he heard a cheerful 
voice calling him, and on going to see whom it could be, 
found that it was the Prime Minister ; who met him with a 
joyful look, and a more humourous expression than ever 
twinkling in his eyes. 

“ I have great news to tell you,” said he, putting his 
hand on the Poet’s shoulder. “We have all seen how 
the eldest Princess and you love each other; and their 
Majesties, after having sent for me to advise them, thought 
they could not reward you better, or show with what 
esteem they regard you, than by giving their consent to 
your marrying their favourite daughter. How the People 
will rejoice — for now, indeed, will you have the power, of 
carrying out all the good you so long to do ! ” 

Now the old Prime Minister, who was well aware how 
things really stood — for it was he himself who put the 
paragraph in the paper, — could not have chosen his time 
better for getting the Poet’s acquiescence ; which all along 
he knew would be the difficulty. 

Carl’s mind had been wrung with anguish the most 
acute that a sensitive, kind nature can feel. But as 
he listened to the Prime Minister, a complete revulsion 
took place in his thoughts. His eyes dilated, his cheeks 
flushed, and he threw up his head, as the old resolutions 
of self-sacrifice came again upon him. “ It is now in my 
power,” he thought, “ to undo all the misery I have wrought ; 
I can yet bring happiness back to her. It shall be done. 
I will wed the Princess, and then proclaim that it w T as I, — 
I, whom the King himself deems worthy enough for his 
own daughter to be given in marriage — that was the young 
Doctor. And then, when Clotilde hears it, her pride will 
feel free from the reproach of having once loved me. She 
will be able to return to her home and friends, and have 
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again her old happiness. As for me — what am I, that I 
should cause misery to any Human Being ? — what are my 
feelings, that they should be considered, when they stand 
in the path of another’s welfare ? ” 

And so, it was arranged, that the Poet should marry the 
Princess. She was really one that nobody could know 
without liking, being a good-natured, gentle girl; and 
though incapable of having such intense, or deep feelings 
as some ; yet, anybody could see, she would make an affec- 
tionate wife. And, after all, what right has any one to 
expect more ? — and so the Poet thought too. 

The King now bestowed the highest honours on his 
future son-in-law, who no longer refused to accept them. 
He was made an Earl ; and greater still, was admitted into 
the most exalted Order of the Blue Scarf — an order which 
even the great Earl himself coveted, and had as yet been 
unable to obtain. And to provide money, for his future son- 
in-law to keep up such dignities in a fitting manner. His 
Majesty had a tax imposed of a penny on every doll through- 
out the kingdom. But of this he said nothing to the Poet 

The great Earl had imagined, that by taking Clotilde 
to a foreign country, in which all was so different from that 
at home, and where her thoughts would be perpetually 
active on the new things around, that her remembrances 
of Carl would grow dimmer and dimmer ; and eventually 
fade from her mind. But he knew not the depth of her 
devotion — how it formed part of her very being ; and that 
absence could no more cause it to become fainter, than 
depriving the parched of water quenches their thirst. The 
love that she felt for Carl — strangely interwoven with an 
undefined sense of tender gratitude, for something that had 
happened in an inscrutable remote past, when all was 
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different — was so intense that she regarded him, as a being 
inseparable from her own existence. And though she was 
amongst strange people and places, yet her old, old friends 
were with her still, — the Breeze, the Flowers, the Stream, 
the Air, the glorious Sun, — they were ever speaking to her ; 
and, as before, him of whom they spoke was Carl. And 
the Stream sang his songs to her, and the Breeze poured 
out afresh his sweet music. She would sit sometimes in 
the evening, silent, with the stars above her — how long she 
knew not. What her thoughts had been, she was uncon- 
scious ; but she would suddenly arise with a satisfied feeling 
that she had been communing with him, though how or 
in what manner she was ignorant. At length this* satisfied 
feeling gave way to one of uneasiness, and unrest. 

And now, that the great Earl was in a foreign land, where 
Carl would never come, or indeed was likely to be heard 
of, his feelings began to soften with regard to him. After 
all, Carl had saved his daughter’s life, when everybody else 
had given her up, and said that aid was of no avail. And 
the one who had done this, he had struck down and left 
bleeding on the earth. And what for ? Was it not natural 
that everybody should love Clotilde ? — should not he him- 
self have done the same under the circumstances ? Then 
the frank, generous face of the young man came before him 
— the face of one that had never done a selfish, or ignoble 
deed ; and the Earl’s heart smote him. “ I will ask his for- 
giveness,” he thought, and he wrote home to his steward 
.for Carl’s address. But the answer he received, was, that 
the young Doctor had never been seen since the morning 
he left the castle ; and none knew of his whereabouts.. 

Presently, rumours began to come of a wonderful Poet 
that had arisen in the Earl’s country ; how all the Land was 
talking of him ; and of the mighty sway he held over the 
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People. And Clotilde felt a strange eager presentiment 
come over her, and read every newspaper she could get, to 
see if they contained any of his songs. 

One day the Earl brought home a book saying, “ There, 
Clotilde, are the wonderful Poets songs that everybody is 
speaking about, and who lives in the palace with the King 
himself. ,, And as Clotilde read them, her heart leapt 
within her. The songs were her lover’s ; none but he could 
have written them. It was his music that had crystallized 
itself into words. And with fluttering breast she sat down 
by her father, and read aloud some of them to him. And 
as the Earl listened, he, on whom music had no effect; felt 
all that was best in his nature, stirred within him at the 
glowing words of the Poet ; and strange to say, his mind 
wandered back to the time when he was a young man, 
and he recalled how he had had — though in an infinitely 
feebler manner — some of the thoughts and feelings that the 
Poet expressed ; but then his associations and surroundings 
quickly stifled them ; and if they were ever remembered, it 
was with a pitying smile, as the delusive day-dreams of 
visionary, inexperienced youth. But they were not dead 
for all that — the Poet’s songs had aroused them from their 
torpor. And the songs were not such, as to let you think 
it was sufficient to hold the great truths, and be passive. 
No ; they impelled one to rise up and take action, and made 
one feel that all earthly sacrifice — even that of life itself — 
was a privilege to be sought for ; if it could aid the cause 
they sung of. 

And so overcome was the Earl, that he said : “No 
wonder the King honours such a man.” 

Then Clotilde told him she believed the Poet was Carl. 

And instantly all those noble impulses, that not a single 
Human Being — even the very worst and most abandoned — 
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but has within him, and which ever seek to burst forth 
into life — although, alas ! they are often so encased that it 
would seem impossible for them to break their bonds — now 
aroused themselves in the Earl. And taking Clotilde’s 
hand, he drew her to him and said : 

“ If it be Carl, he is worthy even of you.” 

The next day a letter arrived with the King’s seal on, 
inviting the Earl and his daughter to be present at the 
marriage of the Princess with the Poet. 

• ••••• 

The morning at length came when Carl was to be 
wedded to the Princess. A general holiday was pro- 
claimed, and by the King’s command no work was to be 
done on that day ; though he quite forgot, by the bye, that 
there was any necessity to recompense the poor labouring 
people, for the time they thus lost. And festivities on a 
mighty scale — for the well-to-do — were prepared. The 
marriage service was arranged to take place, in the old 
church that stood opposite poor Dame Gretten’s cottage. 
The King and all the Court were in high spirits ; for they 
felt that the Poet was going to be entirely in their hands ; 
and that a long spell of ease, and freedom from worry, was 
in the future. For the People would be powerless, now 
that their champion was taken from them. And the 
Princess, who sincerely loved Carl in her way, felt delight- 
fully happy, especially at all the fuss that was being made 
on her account. The morning was fine too, the sun shone 
out hot, and as the old adage has it — “ Happy is the bride 
that the syn shines on ! ” 

Carl was magnificently dressed, as befitted his rank, and 
he wore the Order of the Blue Scarf. He looked the 
handsomest of the whole Court, for it is a mistake to 
suppose — though one often hears it — that beauty can be 
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spoilt by gay dresses. There was still the gentle, delicate 
expression on his face, and the kind look in his eyes; 
but the brightness that formerly seemed to illuminate his 
countenance had gone, and given way to an appearance 
which told, what bitterly sad and anxious thoughts the 
Poet had lately been having. Everything he could have 
ever hoped for in an earthly career had fallen to his lot — 
genius ; recognition of his talents ; honour ; and power to 
carry out the wishes of his life. Yet now, in his secret 
heart, he felt an abasement, and a self-distrust, that in 
the depths of his poverty and former unhappiness, he had 
been an utter stranger to. He had continually upon him 
a sense of having committed some wrong, and a curious 
feeling of being deserted by somebody or something, 
although he was everywhere surrounded by seemingly 
warm friends ; and yet, when he ran over in his mind the 
course of events in his life, he could not see how he could 
have acted in any other way, than he had done ; and that 
it was to benefit others, not himself, that he had accepted 
his present position. 

The line to the church was thronged with people ; and 
Carl, as the marriage procession started, felt his heart 
throbbing with pleasure, that he was about to look again 
on the faces of those, whose lives are but one long stretch 
of toil, and struggle ; and whose strivings often seem but 
destined, merely to prepare a home for sorrow and suffering 
to take up a permanent abode. But as Carl rode past, not 
a cheer from them was heard, not even a cap was raised ; 
shouts there were, of course, but it could easily be seen 
from whence they came ; and they were not those whose 
opinions and esteem one of Carl's disposition felt much 
honoured by. But the People — they were silent. Some 
^verted their heads as he passed, whilst others looked at 
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him with a sad, reproachful expression. And now, strange 
to say, the procession took the very road that Carl had 
twice been down before — once with Dame Gretten as a 
child — next when he left his home on his twenty-fifth 
birthday. And each a turning-point in his life. The sun 
was shining as brightly now as then ; the fields were as 
green. But oh, how different did Carl feel, as, chilled to 
the heart, and with a sense of shame eating into his soul, 
he rode along ! His perceptions seemed dulled ; and the 
power of thought almost in abeyance. The loveliness of the 
day and the beauty of the fields were unheeded; and 
though the Breeze, just as of old, blew on his face, he 
was unconscious of it. 

As he neared the church, there stood the cottage in 
which he had lain in bed ill with fever ; and where, years 
afterwards, he had knelt on the ground, and prayed that 
his life might be worthy of those, who had been so kind to 
him. And at the remembrance, the tears involuntarily 
started into his eyes. Oh, that those times could come 
back; and he be again as he then was ! Aye, even for that 
time when he was helpless and suffering, with the dear 
faces about his pillow. And yet, “What have I done, 
what have I done ? ” he thought, “ that I should be thus 
oppressed ? ” 

Some people from the village in which he had formerly 
stayed, and where he had been so kind to all, now recog- 
nized him. Why, the great Poet was their good Doctor, 
whom they never expected to see again. Poor souls, how 
they had talked of him in their poverty-stricken abodes ! — 
his sudden advent, and then his mysterious disappearance 
— with what gratitude and awe they mentioned his name, 
as some bright, supernatural Being, who had brought sun- 
shine into their clouded lives ! Strange it is, that personal 
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kindnesses are remembered, when impersonal ones, even 
though they be of far greater magnitude, are often quickly 
forgotten. Then breaking through the line of people, the 
villagers pressed and clamoured round Carl, kissing his 
hands and knees, and even the horse itself that bore him. 
And there was the Brickmaker too, with his wife and 
family, who had trudged all the way to see the procession. 
And the poor woman was holding up a tiny little child, 
who was clapping its hands at Carl. It was his old friend, 
the Baby, who recognized him, and wanted to be taken in 
his arms. 

And now the trumpets sounded, for the King and the 
Princess had come to the door of the church to receive 
the Bridegroom ; in accordance with the ancient custom of 
the country ; and then, every sound was hushed, while Carl 
advanced alone — to meet his Bride. But what is the 
sudden start that comes over the Bridegroom, causing him 
to swerve, and then turn aside ? A face has met his — : one 
that he well knows. Her eyes are looking into his. It is 
Clo tilde, who has just galloped up with the Earl*, and 
appearing exactly as she did the morning he first saw her 
riding down the street. She has travelled in haste from 
the foreign land on hearing of the marriage; disap- 
pointed that the great Poet was not Carl after all ; and 
wondering who it could be that possessed ideas so like her 
lovers. For that Carl could ever be unfaithful, had never 
entered her thought. Hot with the journey along the 
dusty road, with the fierce sun beating down, she has 
reached the church just in time to see the Bridegroom 
pass. She knows him at once — the Bridegroom is Carl, 
her lover, her god — and he untrue and false ! A sharp pain 
pierces her heart ; she feels it quivering ; a sense of suffo- 
cation is upon her ; a flashing thought that all is over, and 
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that the meaning of her existence, though hidden from 
her, has not been fulfilled ; then with a long-breathing 
moan, as if her life was being pressed out, she fell from 
her horse. 

For a moment all is confusion — horses trampling, men 
dismounting, people surging. Carl is already at her side. 
He lifts her head ; it has struck against a stone that lay hid- 
den amongst a cluster of blue Forget-me-nots, but which 
now are spotted with red. He tears off his Blue Scarf, and 
folding it tries to staunch the blood. She opens her eyes — 
what is that she sees ? — the dear loving face that she has 
been so longing for. Oh, how handsome he is ! Oh, that 
she could speak to him, and say how grateful she felt ! A 
faint gurgling noise is all that issues from her throat. 
Ah ! she must be silent, her croak will frighten him. 
And what a soothing, delicious sensation is upon her ; it is 
like the feeling of floating on the surface of the stream in 
the shade of the trees, on a warm summers morning, and 
listlessly rising and falling, as the wavelets pass under one. 
And the beautiful Human Being is still looking at her — 
he is bending over to give her a kiss. Yes ; she feels his 
warm lips on her cold skin. Oh, what happiness ! And 
the kiss seems to set free something within her, and enable 
it, as it were, to soar away. Her mind seems to be 
expanding. Oh ! what is all this I am beginning to 
comprehend ? How wondrous ! I must tell him. And 
with a loving eager look she faintly whispered : “ Carl, 
my love — but her head sank on his shoulder, her 
spirit fled before she could breathe into his ear, her 
revelation. 

Tenderly she is lifted up, and in doing so they remove 
the stone ; and there underneath lie the mouldering bones 
of a dead frog , kept together by a shred of silk. 

p 
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Then the King called for the Bridegroom ; for nothing 
must stop a royal marriage. But they called in vain — he 

was nowhere to be found. 

• « • • • 

It is evening, and a young man is slowly climbing up 
the creaking stairs which lead to his garret. He has no 
coat, and his shirt is sodden with wet ; for the day that 
began so fine has ended in a storm of wind and rain. He 
seems piteously weak, for he pauses as he goes up to take 
breath; and holds on to the frail banisters for support. 
His face is haggard, and wears an expression as if all 
earthly hope and peace were for ever gone — the face of 
one whose spirit and whose life has been utterly broken. 
The young man is Carl, returning to his old home on his 
wedding-day. He has flung his beautiful coat, his jewelled 
cap, and his noble Orders, into the Stream under the old 
Willow Tree ; where he has been wandering since the fatal 
morning. He has reached the top of the stairs, and pushes 
open the door ; he makes his way to the old Arm-Chair, and 
sitting down leans his head back; and his breath comes 
hard. ALfter a little, he peers through the gloom, and tries 
to rise, but he has to press his hands on the arms of the 
chair before he is able to get up. At length he succeeds. 
There is something he is anxious to do previous to com- 
posing himself to rest. With difficulty he makes his way 
to the mantel-shelf, and taking up one by one the cracked 
China Ornaments, he passes his fingers affectionately over 
them. Then moving round the room, he lovingly touches 
each individual article therein, and faintly whispering : 
“ I could not rest, my dear friends, until I had seen you 
again, ,, he bade “ good night ” to each. Ah ! as he used to 
do as a little child. And it seemed as if his touch im- 
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parted life ; for one and all greeted him in tones of welcome, 
and said cheering words to inspirit him. But it was too 
late — crushed in soul, he sank down on the old Arm-Chair ; 
saying to himself: “ I deserve it all; I have been rightly 
punished. Were it possible to live life over again, how 
different would we act ! ” 

And his eyes wandered to the ceiling, and there upon 
it, were the dimmed reflections from the lamps in the 
street — the “ Shadows,” as he used to call them ; and 
when they saw he was looking at them, they began as 
of old to talk to him; and he closed his eyes to listen 
the better. And he fell asleep. How long he slept he 
could not say, when he was roused by a voice near 
him. but not that of the “Shadows,” for it was a voice 
that caused his heart to beat afresh with new life, and 
fill his soul with joy and ecstasy. He heard his name 
called “ Carl ! ” “ Carl ! ” Then the voice spoke to others — 
other voices, at whose tones welled up within him, all 
his young and dear recollections; and so vividly, that 
he seemed to be living again in those times. And the 
first voice coming closer said, “ Carl, Carl, open your eyes. 
What a long time you have been sleeping ! Why, it is 
bright sunshine ! ” — and he felt a hand placed on his 
shoulder and shake him. 

Carl opened his eyes, and there stood Clotilde in all her 
living freshness and beauty, — wearing the Blue Scarf that 
he gave her at the edge of the Stream, round her arm ; and 
with her was the fair Lady — his Mother — whose portrait 
hung on the wall ; and over whom the old Cupboard kept 
such guard; and there too was his good kind Father, and 
Dame Gretten. “ Come, come,” said they all, “ we 
thought you would never wake ! ” 
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“ I have had such a troubled dream,” replied Carl ; and 
he began to tell them. 

“Never mind now, dear Carl,” said Clotilde smiling; 

“ you must let us know all about it as we go along.” 

• • • • 

The landlady knocked at the door, and not getting an 
answer walked softly in. She was bringing Carl a cup of 
tea, knowing how tired he must be. She went up io the 
arm-chair, and looked at his face. How young and hand- 
some, and what a sweet expression ! She bent over to kiss 
him, for he reminded her of a lost son ; and as she did so 
a withered sprig of blue Forget-me-not fell from his hand 
and settled near his heart. His last kiss was as the first — 

a mothers. For the Poet was dead ! 

.• 

It was night. The rain was beating passionately on the 
windows, now stopping for an instant, then returning with 
the aid of the wind and striking with redoubled force on 
the. panes ; it seemed as if it were furious at being kept 
• out. At last the frail glass gave way, and a storm of wind 
and spray entered the room. 

And the Old Clock saw the spray resolve itself into the 
form of the Water Spirit. And she stood over Carl 
■ sorrowfully gazing on the dead face. 

“ A pretty ending you have brought upon him ! ” said the 
poor Old Clock huskily. “ You found a guileless generous 
nature, and you lured him to ruin and death.” 

“ How so ? ” answered she sadly. 

“ If you had only let him alone, he would have gone 
through the world beloved and happy; and have been 
alive still. Why should you and your friends have 
influenced his thoughts ? Pray what good has it now all 
come to ? ” 
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“ You are so used to mark little portions of time, that 
at last you have lost all conception of it ; and think that 
it is simply contained in the moving of the han ds round 
your dial. That Carl would have been happy in this life 
— No,” answered the beautiful Water Form. “ True, he 
received from us what he unconsciously longed for; but 
we could not have refused it — his own disposition and acts 
compelled us to grant it. It was but gleams of the 
Eternal, or Nature as seen in her reality, that he became 
dimly conscious of; and at which he felt so enraptured, 
that , he endeavoured to describe his sensations, first in 
music, and then in song.” 

“ Then why was he not allowed to live, if he had such 
power of doing good ? ” 

“ What was ever the desire of his life ? The welfare of 
all poor suffering creatures — the lessening of misery, and 
sorrow. He was given the means to brighten Human 
existence, and the noblest of all work lay before him. 
But he fell into fatal error ; and though it arose from the 
worthiest motives, was none the less unpardonable. He 
associated and allied himself with those, who, he ought 
to have known of old, would have insidiously appropriated 
his great gifts for their own enjoyment ; to strengthen their 
power, and deepen the degradation of the verypeople they 
were intended to elevate. Alas ! like has been so often the 
case before. Carl was very dear to us ; but the Human 
Race is dearer still : and so he has been recalled.” 

“ But it has always seemed to me, that you only half 
know, or half do things,” said the Old Clock, sorrowfully, 
“ or else when you granted poor Carl so much, you would 
not have allowed it to end in such disaster.” 

“Gifts can be given to man; but earthly wisdom to 
profitably use them, cannot be given — that lies with himself 
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— or where is his individuality ? Carl had no right to place 
himself under a temptation, that hardly one has ever yet 
been able to resist. But think how we feel his loss I For 
there is not a single cry of sorrow or suffering in the world, 
that does not reverberate through the heart of the whole of 
Nature ; and there is not a single being existing, whose 
grief or pain is not felt by the Infinite, exactly as they are 
feeling it themselves. And when man fights for the good 
of his fellow-creatures, he is fighting the fight for the good 
of us too. Clear your mind of shadows, good Clock ; look 
at tilings really as they are, and you will perceive the truth 
I am telling.” 

“ Still, I cannot but think,” said the poor old Clock, who 
was not then in a fit condition to regard the general, but 
only the immediate particular which concerned it so much ; 
“ I cannot but think, that there is something unjust and 
wrong, when such a noble mind should perish because of 
an unconscious fault. And perished it has, having been 
thwarted from following its aspirations.” 

“ Grief has narrowed your thoughts,” replied the Water 
Spirit, “ or you would know that nothing can really perish ; 
and that it is not always those who succeed, that are to be 
envied ; but often those who have honestly failed.” 

“ Then perhaps our dear Carl may still be made happy 
in his desires,” said the old Clock, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” replied the beautiful Water Spirit ; “ was he not 

recalled with the yearning to complete his work still upon 

him ? And the death yearning is never suffered to go 

unheeded. Complete his work Carl will, and that in a far 

* 

better manner than had he lived his late life out.” 

• • • • • 

And the Poet will come again to complete his work, but 
he will not be led away this time. No, no ; or else what 
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was the use of his former experience ? And he will read 
this story, and sad he will feel for poor Carl ; for well will 
he be able to sympathize with him. Though he will not 
know that it is an account of his own life he is germing. 
Perhaps even you yourself may be he. The world will 
see. 




% 


THE END. 
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